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~ SCHOOL BULLETIN Y « Speak the speech, Fone you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue.” - 
DEGRAFF'S Practical Phonios, 75 ct& cass use,and tested it by Websters sition of ¥0, ond found ienccurate: Sekenl Modenarore |g = 
DEGRAFF' Pocket Pronouncing-Book. l6cts. *9pin'ar' gar at superior a sehers x prackonl Segre Paeaeygana cnenp.” | 
POOLER’ o Hints on: -Orthoepy. 10 cts. rh af {he subject of diacritic cal marks in a nutshell. Kort teacher can afford to neglect the use of - = 
HOOSE’S Studies in Articulation. 50 ots. “ Presents just what we have urged should be taught.”—W. D. Henkle. “Should be in the rit 4 
?p be ba L J c A ¥. 10 N Ss. . All four of the above books, post-paid, JONE E DOLLAR. Wart conrinck TO WAKE MISTAKES IN SPEECH ¢ : = 
Important to Teachers A SHORTER COURSE 
a Be oe 
Sam OD Cie 
Geometry : Algebra! ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
< ° ; 
EAE I AO RETIN a NE MOE AN RTT ETO, 
AND 


Wentworth’s Geometry has been adopted the past year by thirty-one 
Colleges and one hundred and thirty-seven High Schools. It is now used in 65 
Colleges and 384 High Schools, and ali pronounce it after trial to be 
“by far the best books on this branch now before the public.” 





WENTWORTH’S ALGEBRA, 
Ready Thursday, May 26. 





Sample copy of either book sent to Teachers post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 





WENTWORTH’S WRITTEN ARITHMETIC 
Will be ready July 20. 





CINN HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


S21 roti * New York, and Veiosae: 





Dr. et Maw our yo of 


COMPOSITION. 


A Book of Progressive Kxercises in Speaking and Writing English, accom- 
panied by a constant Application of the Principles and Rules by which the 
Language is governed. 


Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
HARRISON HUME, 


New-England Agent, 





14 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 316 


Lannaene. 
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> 
The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, | LEoTsakos, Wooster University; A. VAN DAELL, LL.D., Classical School, Bergen Point, New York; E. FL) Sy 
a 


July 12, and last six weeks. 


e Langua ‘fox taught at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN re 


ANCIENT GR 


The followin teachers have been selected to conduct the classes: Prof. R. SEE, Vassar College ; 


ZUELLIG, Principal of the Henness-Sauveur School of Languages, Boston, Mass ; Mrs, A. ZUELLIG; Prot. 


| Bacon, Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, New Jerse 


Dr. SAUVEUR will teach a Latin and two French clases, and also deliver a course of twelve lectures. 
Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. E. 8. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass, 
The programme will be sent on application to Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College; or to 


320 L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Halil, oe Hl. 





Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 

No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 





nsllie PATENT DOZEN PACKACE. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite Pencils. 


DIXON'S 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. _) 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. a. S 
Make Finer and more Perfect Lines. S 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work.  ~ ™® - 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMERICAN PENC ILS, 


GRAPHITE 


% 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples, 
sending 9 cts. in stamps, being careful to give your full address,— name, post- 
office, and State, 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
= Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 
. Mention this paper. 
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G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton St., New York. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, AnD MA 
TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 
ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. (317 tf eow 
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Catalogue on Application. 


wM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 3 








Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8t. Joun, Normal School, Albany. 


6 Barclay St. H. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, | 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 














HIGHEST PREMIUM Awarded 1880 t0 CTIDT VW AAC VED Manufacturer, 182 BROADWAY, 
Students’ Electrical Machine CU RT W. MEYER m, ne, RS pa - 
AAR CIES REG i tt stablished, : 


and Apparatus, $15. Holtz Est 
Machine, $25 ; Nickel-plated, $30. Catalogues of 1881 on application. Inclose stamps. 











The MacKinnon Pen. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. ©) 


* The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 
CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


| The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


| THE oN ka eA Written Guarantee manuractorenrs. 





The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 
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UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 










A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 

) And SETTEES, 
KINDERGARTEN 

_ TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELILS, &c., 

At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER 








Everywhere known and prized for 


Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Iliustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


==) School, Hall, and Office 
: FURNITURE, 


sep, Of the most improved 

y terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Yew-England School Furnishing Co 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 













CIRCU R 
FOLDING CHAIR Cu., Rew Haven Ct. 





y at home. Sam worth $6 free 


The above are FEF ACT'S which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 
tended for use. 

MACKINNON PEN CO., 
200 Broadway, New- York. 





Patentees and Manufacturers, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 





“BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 

Bo 0 ACTA GES “OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. it 

FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, . 

Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- | 18 THE BEST rR EVENT! A VEC OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT GIVES 
t REST AND SLEE ‘ REN 

Pus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of | |" SeRVES WITH THE FOOD THEY ACTUALLY REQUIRE. 

For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 





WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 





ADOPTED FOR Woressten’s How Proneun- 
THE SCHOOLS ¢ peliing-book. 
OF BOSTON: Worceste o pew rimary 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell 
Written, Elementary, mgood. 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


“A CREAT ore i 


THIS MONTH!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30,up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru. 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
aud Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 

and Combustion Furnaces 

a specialty in manufacture, 
302 eow 2% 


















Send 2 3-cent postage stamps for 
one of our fine Illustrated Catalogues 
of Optical Instruments, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Rain Guages, Ped- 
ometers, Batteries, &c., &c. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
302 tf 928 Broadway, N. Y. 





Fluip RITIN chk ax? SS 
The SEAMS A OnT AGE, Be 
Best Known. EsTaBLISHED,1824 


ae 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Bt EX 
fv STEEL PENS. (277 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, ¥ 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maroucsour me WORLD. 



































EUFFEL & ESSER 127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 
- 9 Importers and Manufacturers of 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Models for Technical Schools. 


tar” Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 315 zz 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Illus- 95 John St. and 
trated and Priced Cat- e . 1918 Greenwich St. 
alagwe, 25e. (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


ESTERBROOW’S *r5%s 





ae THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











$5 to $20 Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 





ELVERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD| @{ SUPPLIED with Teacher, 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. § H LS oy Bawesion fe tovler oe 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR #1, Boston, Mass. Write for » 
POSTPAID. Address this Office. oa ||"oe ea method of SNOW Manse er 

. 7 , 


:-KIDNEY-WORT: 


DOES 9 
WONDERFUL ' 
CURES! Fa SE fo 
Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of thepoison- 
peg ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 


pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
P svervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 



















SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
*« Rt R Stork, ot Junction City, — x 
-Wort cure im after regular . 
sicians had m trying for four years. 
i Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given up to die by four prominent 
para ns and that he was af ards cured by 
idney-Wort. 


M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not e ‘ted to live, being bloated 
| Bbeyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 



















John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
“barrels of other medicines,” 

made him well. 

Michasl Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
sf suffered eight years with dney difficulty and. 
unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 


















PERMANENTLY CURES 
{KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN, 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


A breath and an impulse of living 
Stirreth the night till morn, 
All its glowing beauty giving 
When the sweet child, Day, is born. 
In the depth of the seas is swaying 
The strong and pulsing tide, 
And the spirit of life is playing 
With myriads far and wide. 


Through sponge and coral surging 
It hideth its secret well; 

Or in higher beauty urging 
The life it exults to tell. 

And the Master of Life approveth 
The language of Nature’s soul; 
Tis the Spirit of God that moveth 

In the billows’ ceaseless roll; 


True Faith in life bestowing 
The light and the love of earth, 
The bud of immortal blowing, 
The hope of immortal birth ; 
Nature is sure of God’s promise, 
Of its resurrection-hour ; 
Only we are weak and doubting 
To question the unseen power. 


Only we who deny what we prove not, 
We who are fools and blind, 

Who say, ‘‘ There is nothing, nothing,”’ 
Because we cannot find. 

Only man the task essayeth, 
Then turneth away, 

His faith that a moment prayeth 
Then ceaseth to pray. 


What God has begun He will finish, 
That we may reckon sure; 
No work of His shall diminish, 
Each spark of life shall endure; 
Each ray shall grow to a lighter, 
For the flame is God’s breath still, 
And will burn forever brighter, 
Till it worketh all His will. 


The flash of the star through ages, 
Coursing the waiting sky, 

Shakes out its luminous pages 
At last to the watcher’s eye; 

And when all the scroll is opened, 
The illumined letters read, 

Not a line but shall blaze its message 
Through the ranks of the risen dead. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Inrant PsycHotoey.—Much time has been spent by 
men in studying the habits of plants and animals, and 
in discussing the intelligence of animals; but no one 
has thought it a matter of consequence to watch in in- 
fants*thé first dawn of intelligence, and follow from 
that the further mental development of the child, tracing 
it step by step until, every faculty alive and active, it 
becomes a thinking and reasoning being. Certainly 
here is an interesting psychological field for explorers, 
and it is as yet untrodden.—Mrs, E. Talbot. 


Woman SurrracE does not always produce the 
best results, even in school elections, if the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press is to be relied upon. Women vote for 
school officers in Minnesota, In one of the wards of 











St. Paul a candidate who was evidently unfit for a 
school officer was elected, and the Pioneer-Press says, 
“by the votes of the lowest class of women whom he 
gathered at immense labor and expense from the 
shanties and junk shops.” The certainty that such 
results must follow in every great center of population 


is what prevents so large a proportion of judicious and 
far-seeing matrons from giving their countenance to 
the agitation for female suffrage.—Salem Gazette. 


Pustic Servants are paid for services in propor- 
tion to the popular estimates put upon their labor. 


This is why lady school-teachers get only $10 to $15 a 
week, while the woman who does the horseback riding 


in Barnum’s circus gets $450 a week. — Washington 
World. 


IGNORANCE IN New EnGuanp. — The ignorance of 
Royal S. Carr, who was hanged in Vermont recently, 
is urged as a reason why he ought to have been saved 
from the gallows. Mr. Hapgood, a member of the 
State Legislature, says in an open letter to Gov. Farn- 
ham: “That a person born and reared within the 
bounds of our State should reach the age of 40 unable 
to read and write, to distinguish the months of the 
year or the different denominations of money, is owing 


either to the criminal negligence of the State or to the 
utter incapacity of the individual, — either of which 
conditions should debar the State from the execution of 
the death penalty.” 


SrcrionaLt Contests Hostite to Epucatrion. — 
Neither can deny to the other honesty of convictions or 
courage in battle, and this rescues the dead of both sec- 
tions from dishonor. Why contend longer over ob- 
structions and dead issues? Credit and trade, labor and 
skill, civil power and the social amenities, are all para- 
lyzed by this persistent rancor of sectional jealousy, 
surviving its causes for a score of years. Our respect- 
ive industries would be strengthened and made lucra- 
tive by mutual confidence and the fraternal emulations 
of business. Property would appreciate and resources 
develop, science be quickened and literature enriched, 


private virtue become more sacred and social happiness 
more universal, if we should give less time to the dif- 
ferentia of politics and more to the essentials of life.— 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, LL.D., in “ Hducation.” 


Tue Best Scuoor. — That school is not considered 
the best in which the machinery of government is most 
prominent and the pupils behave like mere automatons, 
exhibiting no individuality, but a total absence of nat- 
ural freedom; but where the spirit of investigation is 
rife, where all are actively employed in legitimate work, 
where a natural development of the best faculties of the 
mind is progressing, where pupils understand that they 


themselves have a great work to do, and not many 
years in which to accomplish it, — there is the place to 
look for results which will be valuable and lasting. — 
Hon. W. Richardson, Supt. of Schools, Chillicothe, O. 


TEMPERANCE IN EnGuisH Scooois.—The Teachers’ 
Conference on Temperance at Westminster Abbey, on 
the Thursday in Easter week, was very fully attended. 
The great importance of the subject of temperance 
teaching in schools was recognized by all present, — 
abstainers and non-abstainers alikes That drunkenness 
is one of the two or three great evils that at present 
afflict the nation is universally admitted, and that 
teachers possess great opportunities for exerting a bene- 
ficial influence upon the rising generation, — by im- 
pressing upon the children in their schools the evils of 


been attempted in the past can be done, and should be 
done, in our schools to promote the cause of temper- 
ance. Great care is, however, needed, and great tact 
on the part of the teacher must be exercised if harm 
rather than good is not to result from his well-meant 
efforts. To tell the children that to drink wine, beer, 
or spirits is immoral is to tell them that the parents of 
the great majority of them are guilty of immorality, 
So, to teach that money so spent is wasted is to con- 
vict the parents, in the eyes of the children, of folly. 
It is not the part of the teacher to destroy the respect 
of children for their parents. By doing anything 
likely to produce this result the sympathy of the par- 


ents will be alienated from the teacher and his work, 
who, in all probability, will also lose the respect and 
confidence of his scholars. Temperance may be taught, 
and the teacher, in addition, may set, if he pleases, an 
example of total abstinence from alcoholic stimulants, but 
teetotalism cannot at present be preached in our schools 
without grave fear of injury to the cause the teacher 
has at heart.— The Schoolmaster (EHng.). 








SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (VIII) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


No one can enter an English school, or take up an 
English educational paper without recognizing the fact 
that he is breathing a condensed atmosphere of examin- 
ations. Nothing is more striking than some of the 
school circulars. We ask for one, desiring to know 
about the real marking of the school, the arrangement 
of classes and divisions, the daily programme of recita- 








drunkenness and the benefits of temperance, — must be 


tions, the proportion of time given in each class to 
Language, to Mathematics, to Natural Science. We 
want to know the number of pupils to a teacher, the 
average length of the lesson, the order in which they 
follow each other. But we find, instead of these, some 
accounts of the original funds which help to support the 
school, a list of examination questions propounded at 
the last examination, with the criticisms of various 
gentlemen who were appointed to test the pupils; and 
last but not least—for it takes up most of the pages— 
a list of the pupils of the school who have passed the 
examination at the University of London or the Oxford 
or Cambridge locals. It is fair to suppose that these 
circulars give the particulars which English parents 
desire to know. Then in the school, students are pointed 
out as preparing for some one of the many examinations, 
and our attention is called to this or that teacher who 
has taken special honors at some examination. One is 
impressed by the idea that the value of every public 
teacher or school must be given in percentages gained 
on some set of formal questions. At the side of the 
platform in the main hall is a bulletin board, and upon 
this are posted the names of those pupils of the school 
who have been, or are now, being examined; and as the 
girls pass out of the room, they pause to scan this list 
that they may know how their friends or fellow-students 
are succeeding. It reminds one of the telegraphic re- 
ports from the Stock Exchange on some exciting day. 
What a crowd may be seen around the basket into which 
the moving paper ribbon is descending, and counting 
their gains or losses as the reports of one mining stock 
or another appears on the paper! The whole tone of the 
school seems to be given by the examinations, and all 
work seems intentionally to be made to lead up to them, 
It is perhaps hardly necessary for me to say anything here 
on this subject, as I have already spoken of it at some 


evident to all. We believe that much more than has‘length. That English schools were formerly isolated 
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institutions to an extent which is not possible in 
America, and that they needed comparison with each 
other and competition, is true. But that these examin- 
ations, which have subserved a good purpose, are be- 
coming too prominent, and usurping a place which they 
ought not to hold, seems to me very evident. The 
growth and progress of a living mind cannot be ex- 
pressed by arithmeticalsymbols. And knowledge which 
is forced into such work tends to formulate itself for the 
needs of a written examination, and to cease to be liv- 
ing and life-giving knowledge. The oral recitation, not 
the written paper, is the true test of the mental growth 
of the pupil, and we are all apt to do too much festing 
and too little teaching. It is the vital contact of the 
mind of the teacher with that of the pupil, quickening, 
fructifying, strengthening, illuminating, which is the 
real work, and not the number of set questions the pupil 
gan answer, but his power to grasp and wield the facul- 
ties of his own mind is the best result of good teaching. 
If we can imagine Socrates preparing a set of written 
examination papers for Phzedo, we shall see the differ- 
ence between teaching and testing. 

The schools of England under the present system are, 
in fact, under-departments of its universities. The ex- 
amination questions of the Universities decide their 
work, and, in many cases, even their text-books for 
them, prescribe the portion of the world’s history which 
they shall study, and the passages of German which 
they shall read. Is this the proper work of the Univer- 
sities ? and, on the other hand, are the Universities 
always the best judges for these girls’ schools? I 
would not have it understood that the lady principals 
of these schools are unqualifiedly in favor of the system, 
or that they do not feel some of the disadvantages. But 
at present the current is too strong to be resisted, and 
Englishwomen are wiser than some of their American 
sisters. They do their best under the inevitable cir- 
cumstances, and finally win the right to make their con- 
clusions seen and followed. 

Our schools in America have always taken, and will 
always take, their key-note from the public schools. 
The private schools in America count but as a drop in 
the ocean in comparison with the public schools, whether 
we consider either numbers or influence. Even our 
Universities, as Harvard and Yale, are provincial insti- 
tutions in comparison with the great mass of public 
schools, all the way from Maine to Florida, and from 
New York to California; and their influence, if we con- 
sider the whole country, is very small. The common 
schools by the people for the people are the great moulding 
power. But in England this is not true. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Eton and Harvard and Rugby do have a great 
influence over all the government, laws, and opinions of 
all England. It is possible that the system of local 
examinations may be excellent in England, but it by 
no means follows that it is at all desirable or even prac- 
ticable here. We cannot import school systems from 
other countries; or, if we make the attempt, we pro- 
duce only a pitiful travesty of the original idea. The 
schools of a nation are an outcome of its whole life, and, 
in all their practical details must be squared by the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the people for whom they are 
intended. ‘ 

Because in riding to a hunt in England a stick with 
a long lash fastened into a loop at one end may be use- 
ful, it by no means follows that the stick with the loop 
at one end is the most useful or appropriate whip for a 
rider on the high road of an American town. Because 
horses in England which are to be ridden on the hunt 
through swamps, across furzy heaths, and jumped over 
thorny hedges, may be better off with their tails cut off 
like tassels, it does not follow that a quiet rider who 
paces his four or five miles a day on a smooth road, 
should also cut off his horse’s tail. But there seems to 
be an irresistible tendency in many people in America 
to copy the English at all hazards and without any con- 
sideration. 


end, which sifts out the adventitious elements and 
leaves those of real value. 

In America it is the broad and deep current of the 
thought and impulse of the people, expressed in their 
public schools, that is to shape the people, and to whose 
influence the private institutions must yield. 

That thought and impulse are to be trusted. They 
will make no fixed creeds or forms. They will vary in 
methods as the times and the people change. They 
will make mistakes, but they will rectify these mistakes. 
It is our public schools that have been the fusing power, 
melting into a nation, in their early years, the different 
elements that came to us from Europe. Without them 
we should not have been united into one. When the 
first settlers in New England built the red school- 
houses on their bleak hills, they really fought the battle 
of the great civil war, redeemed the land from slavery, 
and established the Union as a nation. With the first 
legislation on the subject of public schools, the future of 
that nation was assured. 








EVA GRAY; 
OR, 


A TEACHER’S LIFE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER X. 
DIsAPPOINTMENTS. 


** Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore !” 


When Miss Milton told the story of Eva’s life to Ned 
Richards at their first meeting, it was a new revelation 
to him of his attachment, and a home-thrust at his con- 
science for having, by neglect, made it possible for such 
grief to come to one so full of promise. It is true he 
had thought very little about her during the years of 
his study, but there had been swaying him impercepti- 
bly an idea that having become a teacher, she would, 
perforce of circumstances, remain a maiden, until at his 
convenience he chose to call for her. When in the 
mental rebound which followed his years of intense in- 
tellectual labor there came over him a sense of the injus- 
tice he had done the woman who had held a magnetic 
sway over him, he became wretched, yielding himself to 
the lashing of his own conscience, as imagination was 
profligate with portrayals of the suffering and disgrace 
liable to come to the woman whose affection he once 
won and neglected. 

His first book, The Freckled Roadway, proved to be 
a success, not in a spasmodic outburst, as represented in 
the sales, but in that it commanded universal admira- 
tion, and brought propositions from publishers and 
magazine editors for special work for them, and in at- 
tempting to quiet his conscience with his pen he wrote 
many brilliant things, and received a financial return 
that surprised him beyond measure. In the succeeding 
summer, Ned and his aunt Jennie rested among the 
New Hampshire hills at a country farm-house owned by 
Philip Rockwood, and managed by his sisters. This 
honest specimen of rural virtue and thrift pleased both 
Richards and Miss Milton, who found him unusually 
intelligent along varied lines of thought. One evening, 
as the three sat under a row of elegant maples, Rock- 
wood said to Miss Milton, “ You don’t remember me.” 
Being assured that she did not, he told her that he was 
at Restville the year she and Miss Gray were there, and 
that he had many a “pleasant ramble with Eva, whom, 
by the way, he should like to inquire after. They sat 
there late into the evening, talking of the mistake of 
her life, and wondering if anything could be done to 
discover her whereabouts, and, if necessary, relieve her 
distress ; for Rockwood was certain that when they left 
the state Klipton was drinking badly and was openly 





Tn the nature of these local examinations this effort 


has been made, it’seems to many of us, mistakenly. But|of his{disgrace. There were three pairs of eyes that 
we may safely leave it, as all other things, to the general | were sleepless that night. Strange presentiments hung 
current of public thought which decides fairly in the|over them, as there always will after such an evening, 


and there was no end to the senseless schemes each de- 
veloped in the flights of imagination which excited their 
unnaturally active minds. 

The next morning Miss Milton received a telegram 
from Carrie Loveland, now the wife of Prof. Wyzeman, 
of Cambridge, from Chicago. It ran thus: “Have 
found Eva Gray Klipton. Particulars by mail.” 

The next train from the nearest station twelve miles 
away, bore both Ned and his aunt Chicagoward, a tele- 
gram doing the pioneer work of announcing to Mrs, 
Wyzeman the fact and asking that she leave her address 
with the clerk of the Palmer House, cautioning her not 
to tell Eva, 

While these anxious friends are nervously counting 
the hours before they will be landed at their destination, 
we will go back to the place and time when we left our 
heroine, and trace her life up to the time when Mrs. 
Wyzeman met her unexpectedly at Chicago. 

When Eva turned from New Hampshire’s capital, the 
very name was haunted with horror-festering thoughts, 
and the future was ladened with gloomy imaginings. 
Klipton was now the most uncongenial man in all the 
range of her acquaintance. She thought of her teach- 
ing-days, when a loving brood of children greeted her, 
when she had no real sorrow or grievance, when her abun- 
dant salary came regularly, and several delightful homes 
made her most welcome to their cheer and comfort. Why 
was she going forth into an unknown and untried West- 
ern life with a man whose habits, treatment, and character 
were so repulsive to her? Because he was her husband. 
Not because she was his by any ties of affection or in- 
terest or affiliation, but because in the eye of the law 
she was bound to him for better or worse. On the other 
hand, Klipton regarded her.as an incumbrance. At 
Restville or Concord she was a help to him, and he was 
proud of her because of the esteem in which she was 
held by others; but if he had got to shift for himself 
it would be easier to float in the world single-handed ; 
and yet, since she was his wife, he could not bring him- 
self to the point of throwing her off upon the world. 
She wished with all the intensity of her nature that she 
was back in Eliot teaching school; but she did not wish 
it one whit more than he did. It was her decision that 
kept them together, and this was the reasoning that ma- 
tured her decision. She sat musing over the strangely- 
fleckered past, and fear-infested future, reasoning thus 
with herself: It is the fault of no one but myself that I am 
thus married. I entered upon the most sacred and en- 
during of all human relationships with no intelligent 
consideration of its consequences. I disregarded all 
considerations that should have influenced me, and, 
simply to escape temporary circumstantial annoyances, 
and taste the sweets of what I thought would be a rest, 
I married Lon Klipton, and I must pay the penalty of 
my folly. Then in her distress she would argue the 
other side, thus: But he deceived me. I did not know 
what kind of a man he was. I did not know his record. 
Very true, conscience prompted her to answer, but I did 
not seek to know. Mr. Randolph would never allow a 
teacher to join his corps without learning all her ante- 
cedents. Mr. Riseman would not buy a horse without 
insisting upon certain guarantees, and yet I deliberately 
resigned my school, and took a life-long vow to a man 
whom I knew to have been addicted to the use of liquor, 
without asking anything regarding his past record, or 
knowing anything of his disposition or congéniatity of 
temperament. Bitter as was the fruit of her thought- 
lessness, she could but feel that it was of her own sow- 
ing, and she decided to drink the cup of sorrow and 
humiliation to its bitterest dregs. 

Since the readers of this JourNAL are exclusively 
professional in their tastes, it would be unwarrantable 
to detain them with a detailed sketch of the weary 
months of trial, grief, sorrow, suffering in which in 4 





abusive of Eva, whom he charged with being the cause strange city, in a tenement of three rooms, among pe 
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ple far below her in intelligence and morality, with 
scant furniture and scant larder, she gave birth, attended 
by unskilled strangers and a drunken husband, toa son, 
whose frail life brightened her path for the moment. 

Klipton’s personal habits precluded the possibility of 
his obtaining permanent employment such as suited his 
taste. His constitutional laziness made it impracticable 
for him to work with his hands, and the coils of appetite 
steadily tightened. 

Eva was not long in understanding that she was on 
the eve of a desperate life struggle, and she prepared 
herself for it with long and conflicting meditation. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of her Chicago life, home-sick and 
heart-sick as she was, she lived over every hour of her 
Earnestville life, dwelling much in thought upon the 
hour when Ned Richards rescued her from threatening 
despondency attendant upon her school-life failure, and 
she resolved, come what might, that she would never 
despair of making something out of life, of which Ned 
should be proud, should he by any chance fortune come 
upon her in her humble circumstances. They secured 
inexpensive rooms in a relatively respectable neighbor- 
hood, where the ladies, as wives, widows or maidens, 
supported themselves by sewing. 

She acquainted herself as opportunity offered with 
them, and, so far as possible, without obtrusiveness, 
learned where they obtained work, prices received for 
it, and noted the quality of the work. She was not 
forced to exert herself for their support until after the 
birth of her son, but at that time she faced the stern 
necessity of immediate activity in order to maintain 
even the limited comforts and respectability then en- 
joyed. 

Her thought naturally turned to the school-room, and 
for the needed information she visited the nearest school, 
and ingratiated herself into the good graces of the 
teacher, and learned without apparent inquisitiveness 
all she sought as introductory information. After two 
weeks of unremitting zeal as an applicant, her sunny 
face, prompt air, and intelligent appreciation of school 
work, secured a position as a substitute in a primary 
school for a month. 

Unfortunately she signed the pay-roll as Mrs. Eva 
Klipton, which fact coming to the Committee, she was 
informed that the sentiment of that body was most de- 
cidedly adverse to the employment, on any condition, of 
married women as teachers. They were deaf to all her 
ardent entreaties to make an exception in her case, 
though they admitted they had never seen such work 
done in a primary school in so short a time. 


At length the gentleman gave her a letter of intro- 
duction and strong recommendation to the principal of 
a thrifty private school, who was looking for a teacher 
with her qualifications. 

Armed with this letter, disappointed as she was at 
her unjust rejection by the public school authorities, 
she visited the private school in question. The princi- 
pal was more than pleased with the animated, graceful, 
intelligent girl before him, and everything satisfied him 
until he chanced to ask how extended her acquaintance 
was with families likely to patronize such an institution, 
and being forced to admit that her acquaintanceship 
would not allow her to count on any special patronage, 
he speedily closed the interview. 

The next morning she resolved upon starting a kin- 
dergarten, and spent a week in the vain attempt to 
secure the first pupil. 

Despite her resolutions, Eva found it well nigh im- 
possible not to lose heart; but Mrs. Damon, a motherly 
neighbor who cared for her babe in her absence, was a 
source of inspiration and comfort. Determined to leave 
nothing undone that could by any possibility contribute 
to her success, Eva had for several weeks been a regular 
attendant upon a prominent church, whose pastor 
seemed a man of tender sympathy, and now that all 


return to Massachusetts.” At which Eva spiritedly re- 
plied, “I can die here, but I cannot do that.” 
_ “Just as I feared: pride at the bottom of it,” was his 


reply. 
(To be continued.} 








OUR DULL ONES. 


BY ALICE COOPER. 


If even “the gods strive against stupidity,” surely 
dull scholars need encouragement rather than reproach. 
What constitutes stupidity ? How much does it de 
pend on physiological development, home surroundings, 
or a decided bent of mind for special branches of study ? 
Goldsmith was impenetrably stupid. Wellington was 
the dunce of the family. Sheridan was called an incor- 
rigible dunce. Liebig, Walter Scott, and hosts of 
others might be cited. Surely dull scholars are not a 
hopeless class. Shall we give these pupils their full 
share of school instruction ? is not a question of results, 
but of rights. 

It is said thirty per cent. of an average class are dull. 
They hinder the progress of the others and injure the 
reputation of both teacher and school; but the work 
should be according to the average capacity of the class, 
and schools are not kept for reputation but for the chil- 
dren; the child is more than the school. Is the pupil 
to blame for being stupid? Is the teacher any less a 
teacher because she adapts herself to the individual 
wants of her class, thereby often detecting in the slow 
student germs of genius that after many days shall bud, 
blossom, and bring forth fruit even a hundred-fold ? 
Reputation is sweet, very sweet ; but where one teacher 
is injured by dull scholars, ten are stabbed in the back 
by false friends; most teachers early learn that devel- 
oping character in the child is infinitely more satisfying 
than their own reputation. 

We cannot make a class of boys or girls symmetrical. 
There is no such thing as intellectual symmetry. Na- 
ture scorns sameness, she gives gifts and graces to one 
she denies to another. We can no more find two minds 
alike than two faces, indeed mental activity always pro- 
duces mental diversity. We do not often find a pupil 
who excels in everything, nor do we often meet one who 
is dull in everything. Why not commend and advance 
a boy for what he can do, as censure and keep him back 
for what he cannot do? Is getting a certain per cent. 
in the prescribed program the Alpha and Omega of 
school work? Is intellectual training all? Has not 
the school need of that backward boy whose example is 
a daily, moral power, struggling as well as he can 
amidst discouragement, failures and defeat, yet learn- 
ing lessons in patience, perseverance, and achievement 
that shall fit him for the battle of life and give him the 
mastery over some of the brilliant ones of the class ? 


‘The bud may have a bitter taste 
But sweet will be the fiower.”’ 


“T can never consent to such mockery,” said one of 
the professors as the name of Archibald Forbes was 
proposed for the degree of LL.D. “Why?” “Be- 
cause when in college he was dull in mathematics.” 
“ You are only a great, green calf,” said a teacher to 
a boy blundering over a sentence in Green’s Analysis. 
Some years after, the wife of a clerk in a large commer- 
cial house called at the store to see her husband. The 
junior partner of the firm, a young man of remarkable 
business capacity, recognized her as his former teacher. 
The next.day he said to the: clerk, “Was your wife a 
teacher? Ask her if she knows what became of a green 
calf that attended her school.” 

“ Have you any brains ?” was the startling query 
addressed to a young girl of suspassing loveliness, who 
was one of the dull ones in a smart class, as she stood 
bewildered in the solution of a mathematical problem. 
‘I have all the brains God gave me,” was the reply, 


other hope failed, she laid before him the necessity of|as she burst into tears. 


her case. After listening patiently to her story, he said, 


That girl graduated at the high school with extraor- 





with a business-like air, “ The thing for you to do is to!dinary talent for literature and language, and among 


her classmates to-day, intellectually and socially, she 
stands peerless. Mistress of an elegant mansion, a fine 
linguist, with marvellous conversational powers, she 
has entertained statesmen, scholars, and millionaires, 
brought up seven sons with the loftiest ideals of man- 
hood, training them to seek their life work in the 
sphere to which they were adapted, and in the com- 
munity where she resides, her presence is an influence 
in every noble and benevolent enterprise. 

What becomes of our brilliant scholars? Do they 
all flourish, and in the harvest bring forth the richest 
fruitage. “Let not him that putteth on the armor 
boast like him that putteth it off.” Do not our rapid 
learners and those of superior mental endowments often 
evince dense stupidity in their every-day pursuits ? yet 
success in life does not always consist in barns filled 
with plenty, or gold invested in banks. 

If the end of education is the unfolding of the whole 
nature, physical, moral and intellectual—the develop- 
ment of the living power of each pupil—because in 
some this power is hidden deep, so deep the sluggish 
soul doubts indeed its own ability, shall we turn any 
adrift or leave them to struggle alone? Is not the 
heart of the teacher large enough and the mission of 
the school broad enough to reach the dullest ; for who 
can tell what the possibility of any child may be in the 
future? Let us then speak softly of our dull ones, call- 
ing no one stupid; for in that day when the Great Teacher 
shall make up His jewels among those that “shine as 
the stars,” perchance will be some that in our dim con- 
ception we called our dull ones. 








SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The establishment of school savings banks is origin- 
ally a French idea. The first school savings bank was 
established by M. Dulac, a teacher of Mans, on the 4th 
of May, 1834. From 1836 to 1840 school savings 
banks were established at Amiens, Grenoble, Lyons, 
Paris, Perigneux, and several other French cities. The 
first penny bank in England was established at Green- 
ock in 1837. School savings banks were established at 
Verona (Italy), in 1844; in Saxe Weimar and Wur- 
temburg, in 1846; in Prussia and Switzerland, in 1851; 
in Hungary, in 1860; in Belgium, 1839. In France 
the number of school savings banks is 10,261, with 
213,135 depositors. The school amount deposited is 
4,246,613 francs. Statistics of school savings banks 
in other countries are still wanting. The following is 
an account of the method employed by M. Laurent, 
the founder of school savings banks in Belgium. 

In the fall of 1866 M. Laurent, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, called a meeting of some of the direct- 
ors of the city schools. He told them that saving must 
be taught, like virtues, by practice. Children are the 
best agents of social reform. The future laborers must 
learn the great importance of small savings. While 
small savings are of great value to all the children, they 
are especially so to the children of the poor, who receive 
more penies than larger coins, and to whom the habit 
of saving will be the only means of success in later 
years. 

M. Laurent thoroughly explained his plans to the 
directors, and he then went from school to school, to 
give the children lessons of economy. In October, 
1866, two communal schools of Ghent had each a sav- 
ings bank, and, thanks to the encouragement on the 
part of the communal council, the city school commis- 
sion, and two liberal societies, the savings banks have 
been introduced into all the city schools. Of the 45,- 
000 pupils of those schools more than 13,000 have de- 
posits each exceeding one franc. 

From Ghent the sayings banks spread over the whole 
country, and the Belgian system was later introduced 
in several places in Germany, Holland, and Italy. 

The following is the method of M. Malarce in 


France: 





After having made arrangements with the nearest 
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savings bank, the director of the school informs his pu- 
pils that he is ready to receive their small savings (the 
amount of deposit must not exceed five francs), and 
that as soon as the deposits amount to one franc he will 


transfer them to the regular savings bank. 


The director fixes a day in each week, when at the 
beginning of the school, deposits will be received. He 
has before him a register, in which he enters the names 
of depositors, and the amount deposited. Each pupil 
keeps a duplicate account on a single sheet of paper 


with sufficient columns for the whole year. 


The above is the simple process as far as the school- 
The transactions outside of the 
school-room, — the relations with the savings banks, — 
In the beginning of every month 
the teacher adds the deposits of every pupil, and in 
case they exceed one franc, he deposits the even francs 
at the savings bank, and keeps the amounts of less 
than one franc on the register of the school savings 


room is concerned. 


are also very simple. 


bank. 


The bank-books of the depositors are kept by the 
teachers as long as the pupils attend school. 
pupil leaves school, the book is handed over to his par- 


ents or guardians. 


No pupil can withdraw a part, or the whole of 
his deposits, without the consent of his parents or 


guardians. 


STATISTICS OF GENERAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


No. of depositors 


Countries. Population. in savings banks. 
Saxony, 2,700,000 794,243 
Switzerland, 2,700,000 600,000 
Denmark, 1,900,000 382,747 
Holland, 3,899,527 123,043 
Sweden, . 4,500,000 645,041 
Great Britain, . 34,400,000 3,408,481 
Prussia, . 25,700,000 2,500,528 
Prance, . .. . . «3,000,000 3,100,000 
Austria (proper), . 20,000,000 1,423,926 








ABOUT WILD FLOWERS. — (IX.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


When a 


differences, and pass on. The petals of the Common Cinque- 
foil (Potentilla Canadensis) are yellow, and generally smaller 
than those of the Strawberry, and the leaves (Fig. 8, A) are 
divided into five parts, whence we have the name Five-finger 
or Cinquefoil, which means five leaves, while the Strawberry 
leaf has three parts. Moreover, the fruit of the Cinquefoil is 
dry and hairy, while that of the Strawberry is succulent and 
edible. The parts of the protecting organs (calyx and corolla) 
are in fives, in accordance with the general plan of the Rose 
Family, though the calyx appears to have ten sepals, five in an 
inner row, and five in an outer row. The five outside are 
bracts, and are wanting in some other members of the family, 
especially the Brambles. These few observations will give us 
a better appreeiation of the interesting Cinquefoils which blos- 
som in June. Our plant is in blossom now in most unculti- 
vated places. 

The most conspicuous member of the Rose Family to be 
found now in open woods and bushy pastures, is the Service- 
berry, or Shad-bush, so called because it is in blossom while 
shad are running. It begins to blossom early in the month, 
and ceases when Pear trees stop blossoming. The blossoms 
are almost exactly like those of the Pear, and the most recent 
authors include the Shad-bush in the Pear group. It is the 
only large, white-flowering shrub now in blossom in a wild 
state, and therefore you cannot mistake it. When the land- 
scape was purple with the springing leaves and blossoms of 
Maples and Oaks, and the ruddy twigs of thousands of trees 
and brambles, it made a very pretty contrast in the view, and 
now it harmonizes equally well with the tender green and yel- 
low of the more recent foliage. 

The Lily Family has given us several representatives this 
season, and among them is the Sessile-leaved Bellwort (Uvu- 
laria sessilifolia), (Fig. 8, B). You will be able to recognize 
it by its habit. The flowers are yellowish-white, bell-shaped, 
and single, in the axils of the leaves. Notice that the leaves 
have parallel veins, a character quite common to the Liliaceae. 
The plants already noticed have had netted veins. There is 
quite a definite plan in the structure of the Liliacex, but it 
seems best to notice here only a few prominent family marks. 
The protecting organs (which we have called calyx and corolla 
hitherto) are six in number, three inside and three outside, 
and all of the same color, as in the Tulip and Lily, forming 
what is called, in this family, a perianth. The flowers have 
six stamens, and the seed-vessels, or ovaries, have three cells. 
A knowledge of these four things, then,—parallel-veined leaves, 
perianth, siz stamens, and a three-celled seed-vessel, will enable 
you to distinguish a member of the Lily Family in nine cases 
out of ten. The Bellwort grows in moist woods and well- 
shaded places, and this season een to blossom in this region 
about May 15. In New Jersey the same kinds of flowers blos- 


May 17.—Since the first of May the flower-families have 
come on so fast that it would be as impossible to describe 
them all in our limited space as it would be to describe all the 
families represented at the inauguration of the President; and, 


som two weeks earlier than they do here, and in northern New 
England two weeks later. 


The Smaller Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum biflorum), (Fig. 


therefore, we will confine our descriptions, for the most part, 
to individual flowers as they appear, hoping to learn some- 


thing of their family characteristics as we go along. 


The most conspicuous family now is the Rose Family, many 
members of which have appeared, so to speak, in their new 
spring bonnets and dresses. How abundant this spring the 
blossoms of the Plum, Peach, Cherry, Pear, Apple, Hawthorn, 
Strawberry, Shad-bush, and Cinquefoil,—all covered with 








Fic.8. A, Leaf of Common Cinquefoil; 2, habit of Sessile-leaved 


Bellwort (dim.); C, habit of Smaller Solomon’s Seal (dim.) 








8, C) has begun to blossom. The leaves, in structure, are like 
those of the Bellwort, but very much larger, the largest now 
being four inches long, and in the Great Solomon’s Seal they 
are often eight inches long. The latter species, with its grace- 
fully-curved stem from four to six feet high, its tropical-look- 
ing leaves, and numerous, drooping flowers, three-quarters of 
an inch long, scattered along the stem in clusters, is one of the 
most elegant members of the Lily Family. It may be found 
along river-banks, and in alluvial soil, in June, though not 
very common about here. The smaller species is very common 
in moist woods, and now is about eighteen inches high, though 
it grows to the height of three feet. The flowers are light- 
green in color, half-an-inch long, usually in pairs, occasionally 
in threes, but single toward the end of the stem. Upon a 
plant obtained to-day there were twenty buds and flowers. 
The Solomon’s Seal grows from a thick and knotted root-stalk, 
upon which are oval marks bearing a resemblance to the im- 
pressions of a seal upon wax, — whence the name Solomon’s 
Seal. The seal is the scar left by the dead leaf-stalk when it 
was detached from the root-stalk, upon which one seal is made 
each year. 


NoTe.—May 19. The Celandine has begun to blossom in Gray’s Woods. 
_ ——_ wie ane will ——— abundantly in Mattapan be- 
yma Brighton. Olumbines are blossoming in rocky places, especially 

May 21. The False Solomon’s Seal will bloom in woods by May 25, as 
the buds are quite mature now. The Nodding Trillium or Wake Robin is 
abundant in the woods this side of Spring street, on the Dedbam railroad. 
Bluets (Houstonia) are in their — in the woods beyond Dorchester, 
and by the side of the railroad this side of Milton Lower Mills, opposite 


white, pink, or yellow roses! A little later we shall have the 
little roses of the Blackberry, Raspberry, Spirea, Agrimony, 
Avens, Dalibarda, and the Roses themselves. 

Examine any one of the fruit-tree blossoms, and you will 
learn the family characteristics: namely, regular flowers, nu- 
merous, distinct stamens inserted on the calyz, generally many 


grove. The Oaks are lovely now, with their long, pendulous cat- 


the pine 
kins and ruddy leaves. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NERVOUS DISEASES. 


My nervous was overworked. I tried various rem- 


system 
edies, but in all I found none that acted so general and thor- 


distinct pistils, five petals, five calyz-lobes, and an urn-shaped 
ough as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have several emaciated, 
calyz-tube debilitated nervous cases that are —— under its use chiefly. 


The habit of the common Cinquefoil, or Five-finger, resem- 
bles that of the Strawberry, and, therefore, it is frequently 
called Wild Strawberry by country people. The structure of 


Jacksonville, Ill. W. Baaes, M.D. 








— The withered leaf is not dead and lost. There are forces 


the flowers is so much like that of the Strawberry flower, that in i 
. t, and around it, though worki 
some botanists have thought that both plants should be in-| could it rot ? Despise not Aergenony but Vuk eats 





cluded in the same genus. We will notice the most obvious! or the litter from 





the earth makes corn.—Carlyle. 


SCIENCE. 


Aerial Navigation.—We are glad to see that the ‘‘ dream of 
the ages,”’ wrial navigation, is receiving renewed attention in 
this country and in Europe. As we know that all educators 
will be interested in the latest attempts to navigate our “‘ earth- 
encircling highway,’’ we give an illustration from Progress of 
Science (the new science magazine), of Prof. J. F. Mackenzie’s 
buoyant vessel for navigating the air, which he claims will very 
soon supersede our wrial and terrestrial slow-going (?) rail- 
roads. The professor overcomes the ordinary difficulties ex- 
perienced in propelling balloons by making his vessel according 
to the shape shown; and, instead of the questionable plan of 
putting his propelling-power below the mass to be propelled, 
he places it in the center of the vessel, itself; using a pair of 
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screws, one on each side, as propellers, These screws are 
driven by an engine, which occupies the center-section only of 
the vessel, thus leaving the two ends to be occupied by gas for 
the purposes of buoyancy. 

He obtains stability by placing the greater weight well be- 
neath the center line of propulsion; steadiness, by adding a 
keel; impermeability, by covering the skeleton with a gas-tight 
fabric; stiffness, by a framework of steel; and buoyancy, by 
the two gas compartments. 

The tendency of the opposing forces to strain the vessel 
longitudinally is obviated by placing the screws so that they 
may revolve around centers which are in the same plane as 
the center line of resistance. By placing the engines in the 
middle, the skeleton is relieved from the great strain which 
would ensue from their being placed at the ends. The vessel 
may be elevated or depressed without dispensing with any bal- 
last or gas, by means of the horizontal screws, which, by a sim- 
ple turn, can be immediately brought into action. For smal! 
vertical deflections, the horizontal rudder placed beneath the 
car may be used as an alternative. It is claimed that this 
position (i, e., either above or below the car) is more favorable 
than at either end, not only because the weight and other 
drawbacks of long connections are dispensed with, but the 
vessel can be elevated or depressed whilst retaining its hori- 
zontal position, instead of dangerously tilting. 

From a personal interview with the professor, we are in- 
clined to think that if pluck and enthusiasm could carry the 
matter through, we should soon see him at the head of his 
**argosies of magic sail.’”” Meanwhile we shall watch these 
attempts with interest, and keep our readers informed of the 
latest developments. 

We understand that a society is now in process of formation 
in this country which has for its object the fostering of this 
**science of the future.’””’ We wish them all success, for we 
know that none will welcome with more joy than the tired 
teacher the advent of the modern Pegasus. What a revolu- 
tion may we not expect, when the disheartened teacher can, 
at recess, jump into his or her private wrial car, sail away to 
Quincy, take in a whole cargo of the mysterious ‘“‘ System,”’ 
and return in time to open school and dole it out to the em- 
bryo geniuses! 








FOREIGN. 


L’EDUCATEUR AND THE JOURNAL OF EpUCATION.—The 
readers of the JOURNAL must have often noticed in its columns 
the name of L’Educateur of Neuchatel; and among our for- 
eign exchanges there is none where good sense and practical 
intelligence are more often found than in the pages of qgr con- 
frere from Switzerland. It is, therefore, with considerable 
satisfaction that we notice the following reference to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in the last issue of L’ Educateur : 


“‘ The pedagogical press has made considerable progress iu 
the native country of Franklin and Barnard. Among tbe best 
managed journals it is only just to make a place for the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, which has appeared at Boston for the 
last thirteen (sic.) years, Boston, it is true, is a city apart, 
one privileged among all, the cradle of liberty, and even, in 
some sort, of the American Union. For, as we were reminded 
bya J queen on the 16th ae sted last, on the occasion of 
the annive of its foundation, it was Boston which 
established the first church, the first school, the first college. 








It was Boston which built the first ship, the first printing-press, 
the first hotel and the first railway i the somber ie also 
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published the first journal, and took the initiative of resistance 
to the mother-country. And, finally, was she not the birth- 
place of Benjamin Franklin, the greatest of Anglo-Americans 
after George Washington ? It was also at Boston that appeared 
the first journal of the American Union, and it was from Bos- 
ton that came the Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, an American teacher, 
who visited the schools of Switzerland in 1830, and published 
in his Journal of Education the first biographical notice of the 
Pere Girard which had appeared beyond the seas. 

“The present JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, of which we were 
speaking just now, is worthy of this honorable past by the 
variety and good choice of its contents. Each number com- 
mences with pieces of try, which likewise occupy here and 
there a place in the y of the journal. Those Americans in 
whom we are too much accustomed to see a people only de- 
voted to their dollars, are more zsthetic than those readers 
who would like to banish literature from our scholastic pe- 
riodicals to make way for didactic matter.” 











CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
aaueal in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He ‘aan 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 





TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Thousands of teachers who regularly peruse educational 
publications think that the mission of the publication there 
ends, overlooking the fact that another potent element in the 
welfare of the schools, — the educated families and voters of a 
community, the class that moulds and controls public opinion, — 
seldom read or see an educational publication. To meet this 
pressing want, — for we know that you will recognize with us 
the importance of the public-school teacher being well sus- 
tained and appreciated by the homes,—we shall, at the request 
of many of the leading educators of the country, introduce 
such new departments of interest into the columns of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION as will make it as desirable for fam- 
ily reading as for the professional teacher. As our efforts are 
in vain without the personal codperation of the teachers, will 
you not join us in this matter, and see to it that the leading 
citizens and school officers of your neighborhood are supplied 
with an educational paper. The personal influence of every 
teacher is solicited for this good work. THE PUBLISHER. 





‘HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE.” 


In Tuk JoURNAL of May 12, (p. 326), deserved praise is given 
to two school-girls of Westford, Mass., one of whom spelled 
1,518 words, all but four of them correctly; the other said to 
have been neither absent nor late at school for nine years, aud 
it is asked who can show a better record. It is very good in 
both cases, but I can parallel the former by the case of a young 
lady now living near me in Washington, D. C., who says that 
in a spelling-mateh she went through 1,200 words without 
misspelling any; while the second has more than its parallel 
in Miss Lillie Sedam, of New Brunswick, N. J., who in June, 
1879, completed her tenth year of punctually regular school 


attendance, four others completing their ninth. 
A. SHTRAS. 





OUGH. 


This combination of letters is very common in our language. 
It is more frequently found as a monosyllable with one or 
more letters prefixed. Our attention was recently directed to 
the proper pronunciation of houghed, which we found in a 
marginal reading in our Bible (Gen. xlix., 6). 

Who can tell us how this word is to be pronounced ? What 
is it, Johnnie ? 

“ T niver saw the word, at all, at all, sir.”’ 

No, probably not. It is nota common word. Helen ? 

“What does it mean, if you please ?” ° 

It means to cut the cords of the hind legs of an animal, so 
as to make him helpless; to hamstring. 

Singularly enough, just as we had written these last sen- 
tences, our eye fell upon a fine illustration of its use in the 
following sentence: ‘‘ Kindly laws passed by Parliament are 
accepted by the Irish, as a matter of course, while coercive 
measures invariably bring out retaliation, such as threatening 
letters, and the houghing of cattle.” So it seems that this bar- 
barism is practiced at the present day in Ireland. 

The combination of letters of which we are speaking, is said 
to be one of the most difficult terminations in the English lan- 
guage to Pronounce correctly. A writer in an English paper 
has illustrated this in the following lines, which every young 
Person would do well to study: 

“We, sailing to review fair England’s clough, 
With rapid motion dash the waters throug 
And in our buoyant bark the sea we plough, 
Now down we go and sink within the trough, 
And now we ride on lofty crests as though 

To emulate the lightsome, graceful chough ; 

h mast was pliant as a living bough, 
Withstanding firm the blast when strong and rough, 
Yet bending to the breezes’ gentle sough. 

The hardy sailors could devour a hough 
Of horse, nor quarrel tho the meat was tough. 
Whate’er the fare, they neither choke nor cough, 


Nor in their drink were they e’er known to hiccough. 
Salt beef was freely served with liberal clough, 
Hard biscuits also, and great lumps of dough. 

The water, though, was like a fetid sough, 

Which truly would be scorned by any shough, 
Who would prefer, by far, a miry slough. 

Joyful we were to reach our port or borough, 

To cast aside our threadbare, sea-worn slough, 

To spend at home a mirthful three years’ furlough, 
To visit once again with joy most thorough 

Each verdant dale and hill, each brook and lough, 
And through our merry isle to dance and laugh, 
Recount old tales, and drink good usquebaugh.”’ 


—_~oo—— 


WORKS ON PEDAGOGICS. 
(Recommended by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D.) 


Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics and Politics. Various edi- 
tions and revisions, 

Arnold (Matthew). Higher Schools and Universities in 
Germany. London; 1868. Pp. 270. 

Ascham (Roger). Scholemaster. 
and recent. 

Bain (Alexander). 
1881. Pp. 453. 

Barnard (Henry). National Education in Europe. Ger- 
man Teachers and Educators. Normal Schools. German 
Schools and Pedagogy. Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, and 
other works, republished from his Amer. Journal of Education. 

Bock. Der Volksschul-Unterricht. Breslau; 1879. Pp. 692. 

Bruckbach. Wegweiser durch die Geschichte der Piida- 
gogik. Leipzig. Pp. 149. 

Biilow, The Child and Child Nature. 
186. Translation. 

Compayré. Histoire Critique des Doctrines de |’ Education 
en France depuis le seizitme siécle. Paris; 1880. 2 vols. 

Dittes. Erziehuagslehre. Leipzig; 1874. Pp. 230. 
Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. 
Leipzig; 1873. Pp. 247. 

Diesterweg. Wegweiser zur Bildung fiir deutsche Lehrer. 
Fifth edition. Essen; 1874-77. 3 vols. 


Farrar (F. W.), editor. Essays on a Liberal Education. 
London; 1868. Pp. 384. By various hands. 


Fitch. Lectures on Teaching. London; 1881. 

Frébel. Gesammelte piidagogische Schriften. 
1862-63. 3 vols. 

Grant. Arithmetic. London; 1841. 

Herbart. Piidagogik. Leipzig; 1851. 

Jiger. Die Gymnastik der Hellenen. 


Various editions, old 


Education as a Science. New York; 


London; 1879. Pp. 





Pp. 436. 
Berlin; 


Pp. 350. 


1857. 


Jahn. Die deutsche Turnkunst. 

Kapp. Aristotle’s Staats-Pidagogik; Platon’s Erziehungs- 
lehre. 

Kern. Pidagogik. Berling1873. Pp. 595. 

Laas. Der deutsche Aufsatz in den oberen Gymnasial- 
klassen. Berlin; 1877-78. 2 vols. 


Leidesdorf. Kinderlust. Leipzig; 1862. 2 small vols. 

Leitsch. Practical Education. Glasgow; 1876. Pp. 302. 

Niigelsbach. Gymnasial-Pidagogik. Erlangen; 1869. Pp. 172. 

Payne. A Visit to German Schools. London; 1876. Pp. 138. 

Quick. Educational Reformers. Cincinnati; 1874. Pp. 331. 

Réumer. Geschichte der Piidagogik. Stuttgart; 1857. 4 
vols. Beginning with Dante. . 

Rein. Pidagogische Studien. Eisenach und Kassel. 
classes; Serial now in course of publication. 

Richter (Jean Paul F.). Levana. Boston; 1863, Pp, 400. 
Translation. 


By 


Rénne. Unterrichtswesen des preussischen Staates. Ber- 
lin; 1855. 2 vols. 

Rousseau (Jean Jacques). Emile, ou de l’Education. Also 
in English translation. 

Schirreff. Intellectual Education for Women. London. 
1858. Pp. 424. 

Schrader. Erziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre fiir Gymnasien 


und Realschulen. Berlin; 1876. 2 vols. 

Smith. History of Education. New York; 1844. Pp. 169. 

Staunton (Howard). The Great Schools of England. Lon- 
don; 1865. 

Todthunter. Conflict of Studies. London; 1873. Pp. 242. 

Ussing. Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesen bei den Grie- 
chen und Rémern. Altona; 1870. Pp. 166. 

Waitz. Allgemeine Piidagogik. 1852. 

Ziller. Allgemeine Pidagogik. Leipzig; 1876. Pp. 344. 








EXCELLENT WORDS. 


““T congratulate you on the marked success and growi 
excellence of EDUCATION. No progressive teacher can affo 
to be without this most valuable bi-monthly,—bylfar the ablest 
educational periodical now published in the English language.” 

ours very truly, B. G. NortrHrop, Conn. 

“The list of contributors to EpucATION embraces the 
names of nearly all the eminent men on both sides of the At- 
lantic who have had experience in teaching, or devoted them- 
selves to the philosophy which underlies all our present edu- 
cational methods.’’—Boston Herald. 


“A few weeks , at my request, my brother wrote you to 
discontinue Tun JOURNAL, which you did. Since then I 
have been able to commence teaching again, and must have 





.00,”” Ipa M. DENNETT 
the paper. Inclosed find $3 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 141. Which is correct in the spelling of ‘ call,’ ‘ good,’ 
etc..—to say /l and 0 o, or double | and double o ; and the au- 
thority. N. A. Bornron. 


Answer.—Custom, almost universal, is authority for double 
o and doublei. On the other hand, some of our normal 


schools teach o o and //, on the ground that these are not 
double letters, and the children should not be taught an error. 


No. 149. What is the address of Prof. Henry Cohn. 
Ans.—Chicago, I). 





No. 143. Ata recent examination of teachers in Chicago, 
the following problem was given: 


a+2—=—/4+ /(642+42). 
Will Tur JOURNAL give the solution ? A Sus. 


No. 144. In a stock-yard there are 7 pens, each 30x 27 
feet, for cattle; 8 pens, each 27 x 25 feet, for hogs; and 18 pens, 
each 24x 20 feet, for sheep. Allowing cattle each 21 square 
feet, hogs each 8 square feet, and sheep each 4} square feet, 
how many of each can the drover inclose in the said Ds ? 

i 2 

No. 145. In mental arithmetic: A farmer has three times 
as many sheep as lambs. Half of his lambs are twins, and 
45 sheep have no lambs. How many of each sort has he ? 


No. 146. Reference was made in THe JOURNAL to Zeba 
or Zaba’s system of diagrams for the teaching of history. 
Where can the system be obtained, and for what price ? 

Winona, Minn. SARAH H., STRONG, 


No. 147. Name a good work on compulsory education, 
pro and con. . W. A. E. 


No. 148. Where can I procure a good German educational 
ee ? Is there any house in the United States which pub- 
ishes one ? if not, where in Germany can I procure a good 
practical paper ? A Sus., in New Jersey. 


No. 150. Who is the publisher of Keightley’s Mythology, 
the edition for schools ? W. I, F. 


No. 151. What are the best methods and text-books used 
in teaching natural history ? SUBSCRIBERS, 


No. 152. How soon will Mr. Bailey have his book on col- 
lecting and preserving plants for the herbarium, ready for 
teachers’ use ? SuBs, 











LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. BH. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. lutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





ENIGMA : 92 LETTERS. 

My 23, 17, 87, 26, 3, 98, 77, 61, 27, 15, 40, 79, 87, 2, 45, 
70, 18, 50, 20, 84, 7, 68, 59, 89, 10, was a great literary im- 
postor of the latter half of the 18th century. 

My 87, 38, 75, 60, 32, 55, 27, 6, 35, 24, 11, 49, has been 
styled the ‘‘ Shakespeare of theology.”’ 

My 28, 67, 87, 48, 34, was a colored French novelist. 

My 76, 43, 91, 85, 51, 57, 81, 66, 39, was the English 
Rabelais. 

My 14, 26, 62, 41, is what a great many people make over 
nothing. 

My 36, 86, 92, 4, 16, 5, 46, 53, 8, 72, 80, was the Great 
Unknown. 

My 37, 30, 9, 54, 71, 25, 90, 63, 82, is styled the “‘ Father 
of History.” 

My 73, 61, 22, 58, means elevated. 

My 44, 69, 33, 83, 27, 74, 42, 88, 21, 8, 12, 1, 13, 19, is 
the name of a poetess who has been called “the Byron of 
her sex.’’ 

My 29, 65, 52, 31, is an article of food. 

My 64, 78, 11, 56, 47, means to cast off. 

My whole is a quotation from Mrs. Sigourney. 


CHARADE.—(Two answers.) 


O sons of jmen, taste not the draught 
That leads to pain and strife; 

But hasten to my first, and drink 
The beverage of life. 


My second winter’s frigid cold 
Knows not, nor summer’s heat; 

It stands between the two, and helps 
To make the year complete. 


My whole, in beauteous Nature found, 
Affords a pleasing sight; 

Upon its waters, flowing free, 
Man gazes with delight. 


DIAMOND. 


1. In THe JOURNAL each week. 4. A book of accounts. 
2. A large reptile. 5. To join. 
3. Abrupt in speech. 6. An assessment. 
7. In this column. 
SAM, THE DUNCE. 


A, 


ScISSORS, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5. 
En1@MA.—Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

CHARADE.—Rowland Hill. 
ANAGRAM.—The American Revolution. 





Prize.—For the best original puzzle other than a numer- 
ical enigma, contributed to this department during the month 
of May, we offer a copy of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh. 





ANSWERS RECEIVED. — Correct solutions to Enigmas of 
April 21 and 28 are received from Lillian A. Wright, Troy, 
N. H. Both Enigmas of May5 are solved by Mabel Parker 
and Estelle Phetteplace, Mo » R. 1.; M. Gracie Fickett, 





East Bridgewater, Mass.; and J. B. Devins, New York city. 
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callings in life. 
century will demand our attention than the transform- | 
ation which is going on not only on the soil, but| 
throughout the whole structure, of the Old Dominion. | ad ‘ ' 
With an educated people, the Mother of Presidents in| the “ Teachers School of Science 
—=|the earlier history of the Government may become the 
mother of a race fit to be citizens of value in her later 


and more advanced civilization. 


tained an enviable reputation as an educator of teach- 
ers, under the enterprise of the house of A. S. Barnes 
& Co., of New York, has united its fortunes with that 
of the Primary Txracuer, published in connection 
with the JourNAL o¥r EpucaTIon. 
=| goes out under a revised and enlarged form, in harmony 
with the purposes of the combination, namely, to make 
an educational paper, which shall be to primary educa- 
tion the highest authority in the profession. 
MARY TEACHER, with its already wide circulation, will 
be welcomed afresh to its enlarged sphere of usefulness 
and success. 
schools should read this remarkable teacher of primary 
education. 


ginia, rn a sie’ tribute to or ined work of ed- 
ucating the negro and the Indian for their respective | 
No more remarkable events of this 





Barnes’ EpucatTionaL Monta ty, which has sus- 


The June number 


The Pri- 


All teachers of primary and ungraded 


THe great event of the week has been the publication 


ame « of scstontentiee Seenenent, 16 matted Street, Boston. 


FINE Seat, contrary to the neat custom, greets 
the members of the religious and other boards which 
hold their anniversaries this week at Boston, Indian- 
apolis, and other cities. 





THE nomination by President Garfield of Hon. Geo. 
B. Loring, of Massachusetts, to the U. S. Commission- 
ership of Agriculture, and his confirmation by the 
United States Senate, places the right man in the right 
Dr. Loring has rendered valuable services in 
behalf of the agricultural interests of the country, and 


of the Revised New Testament, which has met with an 
unprecedented sale in England and America. Its re- 
ception has been more favorable in America than in 
England, owing to the fact that biblical criticism is 
freer on this side the Atlantic, and our people are not 
tied down to worn-out usage, preferring the life and 
power to the form and shadow. Our own examination 
of the new version leads us to give it a most cordial en- 
dorsement. The simpler, truer, more natural style 
commends it to the taste and judgment of the common 
reader as well asthe advanced scholar. The great truths 
of the Word remain the same, while scholarship, sci- 
ence, and Christian learning and zeal must ever give 
their best efforts for its true interpretation, that the 


his practical notions of the uses of the Bureau to the 
farmers of the country will make him acceptable to the 


great body of our people. 





Dr. Hooss, late vied of the Cortland (N. Y.) 
Normal School, has been elected to the superintend- 
ency of the public schools of Binghampton, N. Y. and 
will enter upon his labors in July. This is an excellent 
position for a man of first-class ability, and Dr. Hoose 
will find it agreeable to his tastes and studies. He has 
shown himself to be a vigorous thinker and writer on 
educational topics, and his new field of labor, will open 
to him fresh material for study and a new opportunity 
for the practical exercise of his developed principles 
of teaching. We congratulate the city officials on so 
wise a selection for this important office. 








Tue trustees of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may be congratulated on securing the services 
of Gen. Francis A. Walker as president of that institu- 


common people may gladly hear and understand it. 


June 28, 1880, Hon. Neil Gilmour, Supt. of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York, demanded the 
“peremptory resignation” of Dr. J. H. Hoose, princi- 
pal of the Cortland Normal School. 
advice of the local board of the school, Dr. Hoose re- 
fused to resign. 
charges against the principal. 
term in September last under the Board. 
Mr. Gilmour applied in court for a writ of peremptory 
mandamus to compel the Board to recognize a new 
principal, appointed by Mr. Gilmour. 
justice) handed down his decision Jan. 4, 1881, sustain- 
ing the Superintendent. 
and took an appeal to the General Term, which is com- 
posed of three justices. 
this court May 13, but the decision will not be handed 
down before the September term. 





Tue CorTLANnp NorMAL ScHooo.t ConTROVERSY.— 


Acting under the 
Mr. Gilmour said that he had no 
The school opened its 
In October 
The Court (one 
The Board obeyed the order, 


The case was argued before 


If the Board are 


tion to succeed President Rogers, whose resignation has 
been accepted. Gen. Walker is a man of large expe- 
rience in the departments of physical and social science, 
and none the less has he had to deal with the studies 
and practice of skilled industry. He is a man of large 
executive ability, has a thorough knowledge of the work 
and the wants of such an institution, will inspire its 
friends with new enthusiasm in its support, and will 
draw to its future development the moneyed interests 
which it so sorely needs. 








THREE races, — the Saxon, the African, and the In 
dian,—contributed to the interest of the anniversary at 
Hampton, Va., last week. Among the other interest- 
ing exercises was the laying of the corner-stone of the 
proposed Indian Building, when Gov. Halliday, of Vir- 


beaten here, they will go tothe Court of Appeals. The 
case is one of great consequence, as it involves the ten- 
ure of office of every teacher in all the normal schools 
of the State. The issue is not between Mr. Gilmour 
and Dr. Hoose, but between him and the Board, and is 
a contest of power under the statute. Dr. Hoose de- 
clines to resign, as his Board support their claim to 
concurrent power. If Mr. Gilmour shall be sustained 
ultimately, all teachers in the normal schools of the 
State will hold their positions solely at the will of the 
Superintendent; if the Board are sustained, teachers 
will hold until they are dismissed by concurrent action, 
—this latter position was never questioned by any one 
until June 28, 1880. Pending the decision in the 
courts, Dr. Hoose, without resigning at Cortland or 
changing his status in the normal-school case, has been 








‘peated Dapesinvenibat of the public schools at Bing- 
‘hampton, forty-four miles south of Cortland. He will 


begin his duties there about the 1st of July. 








Tue closing lecture in the course for 1880-1 before 
” was given on Satur- 
day last, in the lecture room of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, on Berkeley street. 

The series for this season has had special reference 
to physical geography, and has included eight lessons on 
Physics by Prof. Charles R. Cross, eight on Zodlogy by 
Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, four on Botany by Prof. George 
L. Goodale, and four on Geology by Mr. W. O. Crosby. 
These lessons have been illustrated by experiment and 
specimens in the hands of each student, and have been 
exceedingly interesting as well as instructive. Four 
hundred teachers of Boston and vicinity have consti- 
tuted the class, and the course has been in charge of the 
Natural History Society; but the entire expense for 
lectures, specimens, etc., has been borne by two liberal 
Boston ladies, Mrs. Augustus Hemmenway and Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, to whom Boston teachers are also in- 
debted for previous favors, and to whom a hearty vote 
of thanks was given at the close of this course. Much 
that the teachers have learned can be used directly or 
indirectly in their school-rooms, and when we consider 
that each will have before him or her some forty or 
fifty pupils, the far-reaching benefits of these courses 
are well-nigh incalculable. What a blessed thing is 
wealth when wisely applied ! 








HOW TO HELP THE SOUTH. 


Within the past twenty years. several millions of dol- 
lars have been contributed, by the General Govern- 
ment, the churches, and benevolent people, for the 
building up of education in the South. It is probably 
true that little of it has been absolutely wasted, though 
much of it has been given without intelligent under- 
standing of the situation, and some instances of melan- 
choly waste have occured. Indeed, until recently, it 
has not been easy to find out where best to bestow 
money, in a region so vast, where society itself had 
been overthrown, and political, social, and ecclesiastical 
exasperation made real education almost impossible ; 
but we believe this great bestowal of funds has contri- 
buted largely to encourage the friends of the children 
through the Southern States, and that the present 
hopeful outlook there is somewhat due to the manifes- 
tation of friendly interest which this implies. 

The situation, as we now see it, is this. In every 
Southern State, the people’s common school has been 
established by law, has possessed the dead-point of oppo- 
sition, and is gaining ground in the confidence and 
hopes of all influential classes of the people. In every 
State at least one university for whites and a superior 
college for colored youth is firmly established and do- 
ing excellent work. More slowly, the high and prepar- 
atory schools that fit superior young men for the uni- 
versities, are getting on the ground. There is a decided 
movement to establish at least one good normal school 
for whites and blacks, for the training of public school 
teachers, in every State. There are a considerable 
number of private schools and seminaries for girls ; but 
the woman’s college, either as State University or as 
found at Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley, is yet to come. 

Now it is dbviceity useless to send money “Bouth to 
build up the elementary education of the masses, in the 
public school. The Southern people, with the help of 
the General Government, are able to attend to that,— 
not in the expensive Northern way, but in a way 
adapted to the wants of the different States,—a little 
better every year. It seems to us useless and wasteful 
to send money and teachers to keep together little 
squads of children in private elementary schools, who 
ought to be in the common school. Better fee the 
brightest young lawyer in any such district to g° 
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around and stir up the people to their duty, than to do 
the people’s work. It seems to us wasteful and vision- 
ary to give money to that portion of the Southern 
clergy who dream of educating the people in Protestant 
parochial schools. The parochial school is an exotic 
that can never be permanently rooted in America, even 
among the Catholic population, and every Protestant 
parson is throwing away good money who endeavors to 
make it an appendage of his sect. 


The one point where the common school can be 
greatly helped by Northern money, is the support of 
genuine normal schools for the training of teachers. 
There are, already, fifty schools of this sort, called 
“ universities,” established for the superior education of 
colored youth, by Northern missionary societies; in 
some cases receiving State aid, but mainly supported 
by Christian people in the North. These schools 
should all be sustained ; a thorough department for in- 
dustrial training be added to each; a superior teacher 
of methods and a practice school be incorporated,. and 
none but the best teachers appointed for the work. 
But the same effort is needed for the training of white 
teachers for common schgols. The majority of South- 
ern children are whites. There are multitudes of young 
people, often of superior native talent and social accom- 
plishment, ready to teach these children faithfully, even 
at the low wages the people feel able to pay. But 
these young folks have now no way of preparing them- 
selves for their work. If twenty first-rate norma 
schools could now be established in a dozen of these 
States, where larger numbers of these youth could be 
trained in a two-years course, at slight expense to 
themselves, the public school would be in thorough 
operation twenty years earlier than it now can be. 
Cannot Northern education wait and study economy 
for a few years, while the stream of beneficence is 
directed tothisend ? The training of Southern common 
school teachers is now the most vital point in American 
education. 

Of course, money will come for the building up of 
Southern universities for young white men. But we 
would remind benevolent givers that we are living in 
the woman’s day, and that the young women of the 
South have an especial claim on the friends of the 
higher education. With no disposition to disparage 
the schools for girls that now exist, we believe that an 
imperative need to-day, in Southern society, is the 
establishment of two or three genuine universities for 
young women in this region. There are great numbers 
of fine young women in all these States who are not 
satisfied with the average boarding-school type of in- 
struction, but who cannot afford the expense of educa- 
tion at Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, or the co-educational 
colleges of the North. They need a great institution ; 
as thoroughly endowed, appointed, and officered as the 
best, where a college course can be had for a sum not 
exceeding two hundred dollars a year; with gen- 
erous provision for assistance to meritorious stu- 
dents. Cannot some woman of abundant wealth, or the 
wife of some generous millionaire, endear herself to the 
best people through a whole region of our country by 
the munificent endowment of a genuine university for 
Southern girls ? Nowhere would the higher education 
for woman bear richer fruit; nowhere could money 


more rapidly be changed to the nobler forms of Chris-| tan 


tian character; nowhere would be knit more closely 
the golden web of union, of national reconciliation and 
national renown, than in the endowment of such a 
university for young women in the South. 








GOOD WORDS. 


_ “You need no encouragemeht, but I must candidly say that 
Tax JourNAt is by far the best of the kind in the country. 
T. G. MarsHALL, Cynthiana, Ky. 

“You deserve the patronage of all earnest teachers, for giv- 

ing 80 good a publication to the public. I earnestly wish you 
‘success,’’ O. H. Bakeess, Selinsgrove, Pa. 





URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DRIFT. 

— The Young Men’s Catholic Association (whatever that 
may be), at a late meeting in Chicago passed a resolution de- 
nouncing the American system of common schools. If the 
Catholic young men of the United States are willing to run 
their chances of success in American life by putting the edu- 
cation of their children under the infallible direction of an eccle- 
siastical fraternity which never yet has educated the people 
in any country that has submitted to its dictation, we suppose 
the American people must be resigned to their monopolizing 
the back seats in all industrial, social, and civic affairs. But 
it really seems to us a martyrdom on the slightest pretext of 
which we have any record in modern history. 

— The most valuable Review article of the year, on educa- 
tion, is ‘“‘The School, the-College, and the University,” by 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte, University of California, in the March 
number of the Princeton Review. Prof. Le Conte is a scien- 
tist, with decided leaning to the more modern habits of scien- 
tific thought. But his method of dealing with educational 
topics differs from the writers in the Popular Science Monthly 
as the rulings of an eminent judge from the declamation of a 
zealous advocate who sees nothing but his client. We wish 

he Professor would expand his article into a treatise of mod- 
erate size, for general reading. The one drawback to this ad- 
mirable article is the apparent indifference of the writer to 
the whole side of education expressed by the word discipline. 
Every school, from a kindergarten to a university, rests upon 
its fundamental idea of character-training, which is not a 
mere inference from, or accidental accompaniment to, its men- 
tal training, but the basis of the whole concern; always one- 


half, and often three-fourths the life of the institution. To 
write, as many of our scientific thinkers are now writing, on 
education with this side of school-life left out, is like produc- 
ing “a treatise on the lungs with no reference to the atmos- 
phere. The character-training of a school is the very atmos- 
phere in which its mental training lives and moves. 








MEETING OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Institute, at St. Albans, July 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Illinois (School Principals’), at Rockford, July 6 and 7. 
Delaware, at Rehoboth, August 22. 

Kansas, at Manhattan, June 21, 22, and 23. 

Kentucky, at Elizabethtown, July 14, 15, and 16. 
Minnesota, at Lake City, Aug. 15. 

National Ed. Assoc., at Atlanta, July 19, 20, and 21. 
New York, at Saratoga, July 5, 6, and 7. 

Missouri (Southeast), at Salem, Aug. 16, 17, and 18. 
Pennsylvania, at Washington, July 26, 27, and 28. 
Ohio, at , June 28, 29, and 30. 

Texas, at Corsicana, July 5. 

Virginia, at Ocean View, July 5 and 6. 

West Virginia, at Morgantown, July 12, 13, and 14. 
National Council of Ed. (notice will be given next week). 
Georgia, at Atlanta, July 20 and 21. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATORS. 


FAIRFIELD CO. TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Fairfield (Conn.) County Teachers’ Assoc. met at South- 
port on the 20th inst. An address of hearty welcome was 
made by Rev. Mr. Adams, which was briefly but appropriately 
responded to by the president, Mr. Stevens, of Stamford. 


Rev. A. C. Peirce, of Brookfield, opened the exercises by an 
able address on ‘‘ The Importance of History in our Schools.” 
He emphasized the history of our own country as especially 
important as calculated to fit our children for citizenship. 

This subject was discussed by Messrs. Secretary Northrop, 
Rev. Mr. Hoyt of Newton, Porter of Bridgeport, Walradt of 
Norwalk, and Baldwin of Meriden. 

Sec’y Northrop next followed with a paper on “‘ Reading.” 
The child should be taught to read silently and rapidly, should 
read aloud in the family, and be encouraged to give an epitome 
of what he reads. He discouraged the reading of ‘‘ Boys and 
Girls’’’ papers. 

Mr. Strong, of Bridgeport, discussed the subject of “ Pri- 
mary Instruction,’ and was followed by the Rev. Mr. Peirce 
and Secretary Northrop. 

The “‘ Question Drawer ’’ was opened in the afternoon, which 
brought under discussion several questions of practical impor- 








ce, 
‘* Neglected Lessons ’’ came next in order, and was discussed 
by Mr. Walradt, who advocated detention after school as a 

nalty, rather than corporal punishment. Mr. Wheeler, of 

ewton, objected to this kind of punishment for various rea- 
sons. Secretary Northrop urged the importance of visitin 
parents to secure their codperation. Mr. Wighams woul 
make the pupil study after school, not as a punishment, but 
to fulfill his duties. 

‘‘The Ladies’ Hour’’ was well occupied by Miss Ford of 
Bridgeport, Mrs. Betts of Greenwich, and Miss Hulburt of 
Stamford. : 

Mr. Staples, of Monroe, read an original poem on “ Con- 
tentment.”’ 

Prof. Huxley, of Brooklyn, now gave an address on teach- 
ing Reading, and afterward answered many questions pro- 
pounded by teachers. 

Evening Session. 


The evening was occupied by choice Readings by Prof. 
Huxley, and a lecture by Mr. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford. 





On Saturday morning Mr. M. A. Warren, of Danbury, read 
a paper on “‘ The True Sequence and Proportion of Studies.’’ 
The school is for the child, and not the child for the school; 
teachers should be allowed great liberty to develop individuality, 
and should understand the art of teaching,—the most import- 
ant of all arts. 

Rev. Mr. Hoyt talked about ‘‘ Teachers finding Texts in 
Text-books.”’ 

Miss E. H. Baldwin, of Portchester, gave an instructive les- 
son in Elocution, 

An address was given by Mr. Harrington, of Bridgeport, on 
the “‘ Public-school Failure.” It was a strong remonstrance 
against Richard Grant White’s argument. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported, and the Conven- 
tion adopted a series of resolutions, whose preamble was, 

Whereas, The fifth annual convention of the Fairfield Co. 
Teachers has been of unprecedented interest, therefore, etc. 
Two hundred teachers were in attendance. 


HAMPTON COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The 34th annual meeting of the Hampton Co. (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Assoc. was held at Springfield, Friday, May 20. 
Contrary to the usual custom, the meeting continued only one 
day, and there was no evening session. The success of this 
plan was so marked that it will doubtless be adopted hereafter. 

The morning session began at 9.30, Supt. Stone, of Spring- 
field, presiding. The Secretary’s report was read by A. C. 
True, of Westfield. 

The first paper was by Benjamin Gill, of Wilbraham, 
on “‘ What Educates ?”’ He said that everything educates. 
The materials for education are things, including man him- 
self. The child must be brought into contact with things. 
The agent to do this is the teacher. The teacher must be full 
of facts to impart to the pupil, must determine the direction of 
his mind’s growth, must prune away defects, and, finally, must 
enable him te grasp the purpose of bis life. The essayist 
dwelt poy the great importance of moral training, and de- 
plored the fact that the teachers of Massachusetts were forbid- 
den to teach from the Bible the great moral lessons which it 
contains in better form than any other book. 

W. W. Colburn, of Springfield, said that anything which in- 
creases the vigor of the mind educates the mind. Those ac- 
tivities should be awakened which lead to the discovery of 
truth. The relations of facts are more important than the 
facts. 

W. O. Pratt, of Westfield, spoke of the necessity of ss 
correct habits of observation. The pupil must also be trained, 
by a good discipline, in the exercise of right thoughts and vir- 
tuous acts. 

‘* Bad Boys’”’ were discussed by Col. Gardner ‘Tufts, of the 
State Primary School, at Monson. Kindness rather than 
severity, he thought the best method to be used in dealing with 
them. When punishment is necessary, it should be suited 
to the individual case. The aim must be to correct the spirit 
rather than to inflict p upon the body. 

H. B. Lawrence, of Holyoke, advocated the judicious use of 
the rod. The sentiment which demanded the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment he ridiculed as ‘‘ sentimental bosh.”” Nev- 
ertheless the cases in which the rod must be used are rare. 
The pupil must be left to his own teacher, and not passed over 
to the principal, and thence to the superintendent, and thence 
to the committee, and thence back to the teacher, with a mild 
reprimand. The purpose animating all discipline must be to 
rouse the better nature of the ~ 

Agent Hubbard, of the State Board of Ed., as proxy for E. 
Brookings, of Springfield, told what Mr. Brookings would 
have said. He divided “ bad boys”’ into three classes: First, 
active boys, without enough to do; remedy, employment. 
Second, boys tired of school; they must be ‘‘ labored with,” to 
show them how unfit for life they are. Third, boys thoroughly 
bad. Keep them by themselves, 

James Tufts, of Monson, in his original way, told how farm- 
ers worked up the hard knots on a frosty morning. Moral: 
Look out for the best time to get at the boy’s heart. 


Afternoon Session. 

In the afternoon, ‘‘ How to Teach Temperance in Schools”’ 
was discussed by Rev. M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, who 
thought the subject should be treated as the great moral ques- 
tion of the day; by A. H. Tolman, of Chicopee, who doubted 
whether temperance ought to be taught in public schools ex- 
cept incidentally in connection with physiology; by E. F. 
Foster, of Springfield, who agreed with Mr. Tolman. 

A system of teaching ‘‘ Penmanship’? was drawn out in a 
paper by Miss Anna E. Hill, of Easthampton. She wondered 
why good spelling was so much thought of and good writing 
so little. Good practice, rather than much, was the great req- 
uisite. 

S. F. Chester, of Springfield, spoke of the strong will which 
the teacher needed to conduct a writing exercise with a large 
class. 

Miss E. P. Bigelow, of Springfield, urged diversity in meth- 
ods, so as to keep up the interest of the pupils. 

The lecture on ‘Geography in the Grammar Schools,” by 
C. Goodwin Clark, of the Gaston School, Boston, was highly 
interesting and instructive. His aboundin good nature and 
enthusiasm kept the audience attentive and unwearied. He 
enforced his fundamental proposition, that we must teach a 
few thi so well that they will become a part of the pupil, 
by explaining a list of topics for the study of the United States. 

he teachers of Hampden County feel under great obligations 
to Mr. Clark for his contribution to the success of their meeting. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
Prest.—H. B. Lawrence, of Holyoke; Vice-Prest.—Benj. Gill, 
4 bob eer 3 ornheld. C. True, of Westfield; Treas.—E, 

rooki ) eld. 

The ‘Jowunat. oF EpvucaTion, PrimAky TEACHER, and 
EpucATION were highly commended by the Committee on 
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MATHEMATICS. 
ns intended for this department should be directed 
f: KE. T. QuimByY, Hanover, V. # 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We desire to call attention again to T’roblem 161, and to say 
that the prob 

Show the fal 


“m should read as follows: 
acy in the following: 
2 (2) 
3) 
(4) 
(6) 
(8) 
Will those who have attempted to show the fallacy as orig- 
in this form ? 


{—3 = -3 
== 12. 

inally written, try it 
James WareRs: Please write out your last solution of 
e construction of diagram in detail so as to save 
diagram. Correspondents would do well to bear 
this in mind, as almost any diagram may be so described that 
the reader ean construct for himself. Will W. H. McCarten 
revise his solution of 170 in similar manner ? 

“T. M.’? will find the formula for the frustrum of a cone in 
any geometry, with the method of obtaining it. 


169, giving ti 


publishing 


QuimBy,—Dear Sir: In JouRNAL of Feb. 10, “C. 
R. B.”’ olvjects to my solution of No. 68. He even says it is 
*ineorrect,”’ ‘*not even plausible,” and ‘‘ quite inconsistent.” 
I still contend my solution in JouRNAL of Oct. 14, 1880, is 
correct. The work must be reckoned according to the number 
of square feet sawed in each case. Why the second pile must 
is, if the man receives $1.25 per cord, I do not 
B.’’ explain ? or, Mr. Editor, will you de- 
Yours truly, 
Tuos. 8S. 


munication started the mathematical editor 
he problem alluded to, and at last it was 
‘Question Drawer,’’ and was found there 


PROF. 


contain 1% cor 
, el | . R. 


STEIN. 


raked up in the whole United States to attend the above-men- 
tioned convention, shows how slimly the Catholic population 
of this country was represented therein. The brewers, in con- 
vention at the same time, had a much larger representation. 
The barbers had a large and respectable convention. The 
tailors, in their, convention formed a respectacle body. In- 
deed, the smallest convention held in this city of conventions 
during the past ten years was this same convention of Catholic 
young men,—seventy-two all told, and all parting their hair in 
the middle ! No doubt the Catholic church is theoretically 
opposed to the public school system, but the Catholic popula- 
tion practically support it by their taxes, and more especially 
by their children. The snobbish coterie of childless young 
fellows who call themselves Kahtholics, part their hair in the 


middle, and resolve against the public schools, no more repre- 
sent the sentiment and practice of the whole Catholic popula- 
tion than they represent their own sentiment and practice in 
later life, when wider experience, more extended knowledge, 
and family cares and necessities shall combine to shape their 
ideas according to the rules of common sense and sound 


judgment. 





— As we listen to the prodigious claim of some of our 
American clergymen, to the effect that education is so vitally 
mixed with religion that the church (meaning the clergy), 
should have the sole direction of it, we marvel that these 
gentlemen should be so confident of their own power to cover 
the entire field of training for American life. Even the 
moral discipline of an American citizen requires the home, 
the church, and the school for its complete success. In 
matters purely spiritual and ecclesiastical, the church and 
clergy, by common consent, have the leadership. In things 
pertaining to the formation of character, especially in the 
private, social, and industrial relations of life, the parent 
and the home have the divine right of precedence. But, 
in the training of the citizen for the life with fellow-man 
and woman, through the vast realm of citizenship, no agency 
has been found so powerful as the common school and its 





2 corner of the aforesaid ‘‘ Drawer.’’ Now 

e about this “* Drawer.’’ We have occasion- 
thematical problem that has got starved out of 
snd has come home, like the prodigal, to the 
We have not always killed the fatted 

tried to receive them all kindly. Moreover, 
the keeper of the *‘ Drawer” to let these 
ligals alone hereafter. They get him into 
Send them home, where .they can receive 

As for the ‘‘ wood question,’’ it would be 

as the same price is paid for sawing each 
tained twice as much wood as the other, 

one case was twice that in the other. 


— — 


LOOKER - ON.” 


Kahtholie young men that passed res- 
f the public-school system recently in 
ion congratulating the Irish peo- 
opagators of the Catholic faith 
ind another resolution expressing sym- 

f Ireland, bat charging the greater part 
of intemperance among the Irish peo- 

of the slander of the English press con- 
he Irish. Statistics have shown, time 
consumption of liquor per capita in Ire- 
‘| compared with the consumption in 
, or, indeed, with any other country of 
Among the Irish in Ireland a drinking 
ceurring on the occasion of a fair or mar- 

ce a year. So uncommon is the practice 

on 8 occasions it is considered cowardly not to drink; 
inly is that disposition in a man which 
his friends. This sentiment in the Irish, 
jlanted to this country, with greater means and en- 
for spirituous indulgence, works disaster among 
can population; but it is no more fair to judge 
the Irish in Ireland by the lower order of that nationality here, 
than to pass npou the manners of the Irish peasantry by com- 
paring ther the slouching insolence of the whilom Bow- 
ery boy, or to form an estimate of the attributes of an Irish 
geutle man by taking in the tout ensemble of one of the priest- 
ridden youth of the Kahtholie Union. 


lential pr 
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Kingaome 


that 
and.the meaning of m 
impels him to trea 
when transp! 
larged fac 

the Irish-Ame 


wit 


young men calling themselves the “‘ Catholic 

Young Men’s National Union,’’ and parting their hair in the 
middle, recently met in convention in Chicago and perpetrated 
the following: 

Resolved, That the present public school system of the 
United States, aside from its undue extension of scope, its 
financial abuses and corruptions, is organieally wrong in using 
public money to supporta system of ed ieation which, even 
though not intentionally, is in reality con : «ry to religion, and 
therefore contrary to the conscience of the great bulk of the 
Americangeople, whatever be their denominational tenets. 

Resolved, That already, in one gers ration, ine theory of the 
secularists with regard to public echuo's whe ow obtains, 
has been demonstrated to be subversive of 4!! >stablished or- 
ganization, social, moral, and political, and unicss soon aban- 
doned, will irremediably destroy the whole system of the 
American government. 

The fact that only seventy-two Catholic young men could be 


— Six dozen 


teachers. It is best for all concerned that parent, teacher, 
and priest should each perform his own duty without infringe- 
ment on the province of the other.. It is said that an old- 
fashioned farmer from New Hampshire, on being asked how a 


certain favorite statesman would answer as a presidential can- 
didate, replied, ‘‘ Up our way we think a good deal of Senator 
, but some of us surmise that if spread out over the 
whole United States he would seem a little thin.’’ Nothing is 
better in this world than a faithful bishop of souls, ministering 
to the faithful, and laboring with the sinners in the church; 
but nothing spreads out quite so thin as the same bishop 
claiming the exclusive control over the education which is to 
qualify a young American for the broadest citizenship ever 
lived on earth. 


— The schedule of salaries lately adopted in Chicago is as 
follows : Superintendent, $4,000; assistant superintendent, 
$3,000; principals of high schools, $2,100; assistants in high 
schools, $1,600, $1,400, $1,200, $1,100, and $900; principals of 
grammar schools, $1,700; principals of primary schools, $1,250, 
$1,200, $1,050, and $850; head assistants in grammar schools, 
$850; assistants in primary schools, $400, $450, $525, $575, 
$625, and $700, according to terms of service; assistants in 
grammar schools, $50 a year more than assistants in primary 
schools for the corresponding year of service; substitutes, $1.50 


per day. This is a general increase of $50 or $100 on each sal- 
ary. The figure of the superintendent’s salary represents an 
increase of $400,—an increase fully warranted by the efficiency 
of the present incumbent, and more than repaid by the peace 
-_ = which his accession has introduced into the 
schools. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

of this city will close May 27. Just about the time of Dr. Mayo’s 
valuable visit in the winter, an immediate closing seemed 
probable; but an energetic and determined effort on the part 
of several members of the Board, ably seconded by some of the 
best citizens, averted the threatened evil. The county schools 
are still open, too, and will probably close about the same time. 

Hon. Leon Trousdale, the late State Supt. of Schools, 
made a distinguished record for himself during the years of 
his good service, and leaves land-marks that time nor tide can- 
not sweep away. That the iron hand of State policy should 
have demanded his removal is cause of sincere regret to many, 
very many of the best friends of education in the State. All 
thoughtful, earnest people are recognizing the necessity of 
shaking off from our educational systems the shackles of pol- 
itics, and are looking toward the means to secure that end. If 
“Woman Suffrage’”’ be one of the means, then God speed the 
day! tis said that the Governor chose wisely in his selection 
of a successor to Superintendent Trousdale. Professor Drake 
has the reputation of being, in every way, worthy to fill the 
hi, and important place. 


PERSONAL, 





Miss Grace Lewellyn, so long and favorably known in this 
community as a teacher rarely and splendidly qualified for 


work in special lines, has been engaged this year in the junior 
department of “‘ The Young Ladies’ School and Kindergarten ” 
of this city. 

Miss Florence Acree, who has charge of the primary depart- 
ment of the same school, obtained some valuable hints from 
the Quincy Training School last fall, and has profited by them. 

Miss Ida Moe, teacher of mathematics and languages, is a 
graduate of one of your best universities. 

Favorable reports come from public and private schools in 
many parts of the State, of which more anon. 

Memphis, Tenn., May, 1881. CLARA CoNnwWaAy. 


GEORGIA. 


SEVERAL MEETINGS HAVE BEEN HELD 


in Atlanta, of teachers and citizens, to make preparations for 
the National Teachers’ Association. Circulars of information 
in regard to hotels and railroad-fare will, ere long, be issued, 
I think it may interest the readers of Tue JOURNAL to know 
something of objects of interest in and on the route to Atlanta. 
Those who come from the northwest can visit both Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, and Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. It is 
likely that arrangements can be made for tickets to stop over 
at those places. Lookout Mountain is but four miles from 
Chattanooga. It has both historical and scenic interest. One 
of the finest views in the Southern States can be seen from it, 
with the Tennessee river winding like a ribband over the land- 
scape. Those who come froth the West can likewise see 
Lookout. 

Those who come from the Northeast will pass near Tallulah 
Falls, one of the finest pieces of scenery in the Atlantic States. 
In saying this I will add that I have seen the White Moun- 
tains, and the most noted scenery of the Alleghanies. The 
Tallulah River descends by a succession of falls through a gap 
in the mountains, five or six miles long. There is not simply 
one view, there is fresh beauty enough to delight one for weeks. 
These falls are a few miles from the railroad, and provision 
will probably be made to carry parties there. To those who 
have more time, the North Carolina mountain-region is open; 
and I will add, from personal knowledge, that it is a country 
of great interest to botanists. 

I think it probable our Northern visitors will be interested 
to see a cotton-field in full bloom. It will be a little early to 
see the great staple ginned and picked. Iam afraid, from 
present prospects, we shall not have a fine fruit-year. 

I will add to this letter, that our 

STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER’S REPORT 


is justout. He tells us we have had, in 1880, 236,533 children in 
public schools; of whom 150,139 are whites, and 86,394 colored. 
Besides this, there are, in private schools 44,167 pupils; of 
whom 35,882 are white, and 8,185 colored. For the year 1880 the 
State appropriated $346,273 to public schools. This money is 
obtained by giving the half-rental of the railroad between At- 
lanta and Chattanooga (owned by the State), by a tax on shows 
and exhibitions, a tax on licenses for selling liquor, and by 
the poll tax. There were entered 233,335 polls, of whom 50,- 
525 were classed insolvent. Besides the State appropriation 
certain towns and counties raise by local taxation $150,000. 
Our Commissioner greatly laments the want of more money. 
He proposes a dog tax, and an increase in the liquor tax. 
Dogs in Georgia are kept to an unreasonable and extravagant 
extent, interfering with sheep husbandry. But we have been 
trying to get a dog tax more than twenty years. Then the 
Commissioner proposes a tax on property to the amount of 
one-tenth of one per cent. He thinks that we could thus raise 
$900,000, and this would keep schools open for five months. 
He recommends the establishment of teachers’ institutes, and 
this will, undoubtedly, in the end, be carried out with the de- 
sign of rousing, not merely teachers, but the people of Georgia. 
The country people of this State have long connected a very 
important part of their social life with large religious meetings 
at the time when, to use their phrase, ‘‘ the crop is laid by.” 
Teachers’ institutes could be held in a somewhat similar fashion. 


SOUTHERN NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A large part of our Commissioner’s report is taken up with 
a history of negotiations for the removal of the Southern Nor- 
mal School from Nashville. They were conducted through 
him, and came to naught, to the disappointment of the people 
of Georgia. Dr. Orr very astutely shields himself from blame, 
and shrewdly avoids charges by printing the essential parts of 
the correspondence on both sides. The Dr. has the hearty 
and entire confidence of all classes here. He cannot always 
draw as much money as is needed from our Legislature, but 
in all other respects his advice is followed. I doubt if another 
State school commissioner in the United States is so firmly 
fixed in office as he. 

The city of Atlanta, theStaté Board of Education, and the city 
Board of Education, have all united in inviting the President 
of the United States to Atlanta to meet the Association. 


Among points of interest, I omitted Stone Mountain, a moun- 


tain of solid te on the railroad, within a few 
miles of pT a —: Exiza A. BowsEn. 





Atlanta, Ga., 1881. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1sED New TESTAMENT. Embracing the complete | most 
Tas Kay with a Concise History of the Re-| 


f the New Version 
sion, and of all former Versions and Translations ; contain- 


ing the Reasons for Undertaking the Revision; the Regula- 

tions 

uracy; a List of the Eminent Bibl 

Pyccon aed ae Devine Committees; a Rosen 

of Facts relating to the History and Origin of the New Tes- 

tament Gertptnnets ete. The People’s Edition, (illustrated 
with more than 100 elegant engravings, including a double- 
page map). This edition has been prepared under the aus- 
pices and personal supervision of a number of the leading 

Biblical scholars of America, and will be issued with their 

Indorsement as to its Absolute Accuracy in every particular. 

Cincinnati, Philadelphia, or Chicago: Jones Brothers & Co. 

Price, $2.25 to $4.50, according to style of binding. 

More than ten years ago the subject of the revision of the 
sacred Scriptures, was first brought before the Convocation 
of Canterbury. The necessity for a revision of the present 
text had become imperative, and for many years there had 
been careful inquiry and discussion among the bishops, clergy, 
and theological professors, as well as laymen, in regard to the 
best means by which it could be brought about. The plan 
that had been slowly maturing under the advice of the most 
eminent minds in England and America was presented to the 
Convocation on the 6th of May, 1870, by the committee having 
itin charge. The active members of the English Committee 
numbered 52; of the American Committee, 27. The character 
of the committee is a guaranty that their work has been unde- 
nominational in spirit, and preéminently skillful in its Biblical 
jearning. Their service has been continued for ten years, 
wholly without compensation. 

The two International Committees have been engaged in one 
and the same work. The method of labor was this: Both 
Committees took up a portion of Scripture. The Americans 
revised it; the English revised it. The work was then ex- 
changed, and each committee compared the other’s revision 
with its own. Where they agreed,the work was accepted. 
Where they disagreed, the work was again gone over, explained, 
and exchanged, this being continued until agreement was had. 
No changes have been made except by a two-thirds vote, and 
after faithful examination by each member, as well as full 
consultation in committee. The New Revision is made from 
careful comparison of over twelve hundred manuscripts, ninety- 
eight of which are ancient, they having been made from the 
fourth to the tenth century. Nearly three centuries ago the 
translators of King James’s Version had few aids and little 
material for the work. The translators of the New Revision 
have the accumulated treasure of thousands of Biblical schol- 
ars, and storehouses filled with materials. It embodies the 
results of the highest, most reverent learning, as applied to 
the restoring of the Holy Scriptures to a textual purity and 
a practical accuracy. 

The Revised New Testament, the product of the world’s 
ripest scholarship, and a monument to the skill and learning 
of its eminent revisers, is now an accomplished fact, and is 
ready for the public. For more than ten years Christian 
people everywhere have anxiously awaited the advent of the 
New Revision. The People’s Edition is an exact reprint of the 
Authorized Revision issued by the University presses of Ox- 
ford, and is an absolutely accurate reproduction of the work of 
the Revision Committees. This work meets the universal 
demand for an edition of the New Revision which shall be at 
once absolutely reliable, elegant, and durable, and yet at a 
price within the reach of all. The book would be incomplete 
without a full history of the Revision, and a full statement of 
all other points of interest, in this connection; therefore the 
publishers have incorporated a ‘‘ Complete History of the New 
Testament, including the interesting facts and incidents of its 
present revision. It is an editlon of the book suitable for the 
casual reader, the family, the student, the minister, the library, 
the pulpit, the prayer-meeting; in short, for all people in all 
places, It is printed from large, new type, on fine, heavy, 
toned paper; will consist of about 600 large, double-column, 
octavo pages (equal to 1,000 ordinary single-column pages), 
elegantly illustrated, with more than one hundred fine en- 
gtavings. 





Mapame Dz STaRL: A Study of her Life aud Times. The 
First Revolution and the First Empire. By Abel Stevens, 
LL.D, With two portraits. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


Madame De Stiiel was unquestionably one of jthe most dis- 
tinguished figures in the history of French literature and soci- 
ety, if not, indeed, of French politics, during the era of the 
first Revolution and the first Empire. Her character is a study 
of rare interest. She possessed the heart of a woman with the 
intellect of aman. Her writings are widely read, even at this 
Period. Corinne is the ideal of womanhood endued with 
genius, while her Allemagne shows great masculine power. 

lay spoke of her as “ the greatest woman of her times.” 
Her conversational powers have probably never been surpassed, 
and she was recognized as the queen of the Parisian “ salon ”’ 
of her age, Her name is inseparably connected with the great- 
st epoch of modern European history, mingling, as she did, 


jin politics and in some of the most perilous scenes of the 





French Revolution. This biography by Mr. Stevens is the 
detailed and complete of which we have any knowledge 
of this remarkable woman, giving the reader full accounts of 


her parentage, childhood and education, her early writings, 


Governing the Work; its Superiority and Advantages | her marriage with Baron de Stiel, her heroism in the Revolu- 
over the Old Versions; a Description of Methods employed ‘tion, her relations 


to Napoleon, her life in Paris, at Coppet, 
at Weimar, and in Italy. Her Corinne was published in 
Paris, in 1807, and was one of the greatest events of the 
day. She spent six years in research and study on the 
Allemagne, two of them in its composition at Coppet. She 
was banished from France for having written this book,) which 
had been approved by the censors of the Emperor), and thou- 
sands of copies cut to pieces by order of the Minister of Police. 
The story of her discouragements, of the suppression of this 
book, and her banishment by order of Napoleon, is told by Mr. 
Stevens with thrilling power. 

In 1811 she was privately married a second time, to M. 
Rocca, a Swiss, of good family, she being forty-five years old 
and he twenty-three. After an exile in Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden, she reached England in May, 1813, and in October 
her great book, Allemagne, was published in London, and 
produced a profound and universal sensation in the literary 
and fashionable world. Her triumph was complete, and she 
was the petted heroine of the nobility of England. In March, 
1814, she returned to Paris, after an exile of ten years, where 
the best society gathered around her, and her salon was again 
the intellectual centre of the city. She died July 14, 1817, 
mourned by the whole of Europe as one of the most brilliant 
women the world ever saw. 

This biography is admirably printed in large, clear type, 
and bound tastefully in two volumes of about 400 pages each. 
An excellent portrait of Madame Necker forms the frontispiece 
of Vol. I., and one of Madame de Stiel that of the second 
volume. 





MouNTAIN RAMBLES. By Rev. J. W. Kingsbury. New 
York: W. B. Smith & Co. Price, 25 cents. 


This interesting little volume of mountain rambles and sto- 
ries is No. 33 of the “Satchel Series,’’ which have become 
very popular for summer-vacation reading. It is well printed, 
and contains very entertaining sketches of travel among the 
hill sections of New England. 


MaTRmony. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. “ Leisure-Hour 
Series,’’ No, 125. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. 
433, Price, $1.00. 

This well-written story is upon a topic which will always ex- 
cite the interest of the reading world. The characters are 
well drawn, and the varied phases of experience growing out 
of “matrimony’’ and its preliminaries, are presented with ex- 
cellent effect. The popular “‘ Leisure-Hour Series” has now 
become so well known that the announcement of a new book 
belonging to it is a guarantee that readers of fiction will find 


something worth reading. 





D. APPLETON & Co.’s LATE PUBLICATIONS,— 
The Home Garden. By Ella Rodman Church. Price, 60 cents. 

This beautifully-illustrated hand-book contains valuable di- 
rections how to manage home gardens, and full details of the 
best methods of gardening; the treatment of the ground; what 
to plant; a chapter on the cultivation of roses; one on lilies; 
and a full description of spring bulbs and autumn flowers. It 
also teaches how to arrange rockeries and ferns, to secure the 
best results in the country gardens; how to gladden the resi- 
dents of cities with choice flowers; how to treat house-plants, 
and make miniature greenhouses by amateurs, are fully shown 
by descriptive text and illustrations. The concluding chapter 
gives information in regard to all sorts of gardening opera- 
tions, the preservation of fruits, etc. It is a book that should 
be in every home, and its teachings will aid in making the 
gardens beautiful and profitable at a slight expense. 
The Great Violinists and Pianists. By Geo. T. Ferris. 


40 cents. 
This is one of Appleton’s new ‘‘ Handy-Volume Series,”’ 


and sketches the lives of those musical celebrities who are uni- 
versally recognized as occupying the most exalted places in the 
arts of violin and piano forte playing, who stand forth as land- 
marks in the history of music. Among the great artists whose 
careers have attracted the attention of the musical world, the 
following are sketched in this valuable work: Viotti, Ludwig 
Sphor, Nicolo, Paganini, De Bériot, Ole Bull, Muzio Clementi, 
Moscheles, the Schumans and Chopin, Thalberg and Gotts- 
chalk, and Frank Listz. Every lover of music will be enter- 
tained and instructed by this excellent book. 

The Fathers of the Third Century. By Rev. Geo, A. Jackson. 


Price, 60 cents. 
This book is the second of the series of “‘ Early Christian 


Literature Primers,’’ edited by Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., 
published by this enterprising house. A valuable chronolog- 
ical table, giving the Roman, Greek, Latin and Christian writers, 
from A. D., 180 to 325, is given. The introductory chapter 
shows the progress of Christianity in the third century. Among 
the Greek writers sketched are Irensus, Hyppolytus, Clement 
and Alexandria, Origen and Gregory Thaumaturgus. The Latin 


Price, 


writers mentioned are Tertullian, Cyprian, Mincius, Felix, 
Novatian, and Arnobius. Students of the early history of 
Christian literature will find this series very valuable. 





Tue TOTAL-ABSTINENCE ReapER.—The National Temper- 
ance Society and.Publication-house, No. 58 Reade street, New 
York, publish a series of short lessons designed to teach the 
chemical origin, properties, and physiological action of alco- 
holic liquors, under the above title, for the use of temperance 
organizations, families, schools, and colleges, by William Har- 
graves, M.D , of Philadelphia. This book establishes the doc- 
trine of total abstinence on a scientific basis, and the relations 
of Man and Alcohol are clearly and vigorously set forth. 
Chemists, physiologists, and philanthropists are now devoted 
to the examination of the effects of alcohol on the human 
system, and the work is one of the few good ones which may 
be introduced into our homes and higher schools. The price 
of the book is $1.00. . 





Tue FicuRE OF THE EARTH. An Introduction to Geodesy. 
By Mansfield Merriman, prof. of Civil Engineering in Lehigh 
University. Author of Elements of the Method Least 
Squares. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This is an important and valuable book for students of sci- 
ence. It gives the history of scientific investigation and opin- 
ion concerning the Figure of the Earth, and at the same time 
furnishes an introduction to the science of Geodesy that will 
prove interesting, suggestive, and valuable to engineering-stu- 
dents and engineers, The illustrative examples are based 
generally upon results of geodetic survey executed in America. 





THe Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned Ani- 
mals, especially Mammals. By St. George Mivart, Ph.D., 
a ith 200 illustrations. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


This is a valuable book to students of the animal kingdom, 
and is expressly intended to be an introduction to the natural 
history of the whole group of backboned animals, which are 
all formed according to one fundamental plan. The author 
has selected as a type for detailed examination and compari- 
son, the common cat, an animal easily obtained and of con- 
venient size for dissection. The study of the zodlogy of this 
domestic animal opens to the earnest student of biology the 
entire field of the knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and the 
kindred sciences which are essential to enable him to study 
profitably the whole class of animals to which it belongs, and 
to which man himself belongs, —the class of mammals. No 
study awakens more interest at the present time than the sci- 
ence of biology. The whole field is being surveyed from new 





standpoints, and this volume presents the plan of selecting 
one animal as a type, and treating it in detail as a preliminary, 
and then study other types of living beings, successively more 
divergent in structure, and describe them. 

The cat is treated in the introductory chapter as a domestic 
animal, highly valued in the history of the world. The origin, 
habits, different breeds, chemical composition of the body, 
are presented in a most interesting manner. The author then 
proceeds to describe and illustrate the general form, the skin 
and its appendages, the skeleton of the head and trunk, the 
skeleton of the limbs, the muscles, the alimentary canal, the 
organs of circulation, the organs of respiration and secretion, 
the nervous system and organs of sense, and the development 
and psychology of the cat. Intensely interesting chapters 
follow on the different kinds of cats; the cat’s place in nature; 
its hexicology, pedigree, and origin. This work will interest 
all students of zodlogy, and especially those studying the zodl- 
ogy of beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. The 200 wood*cuts, 
illustrating all parts of the animal, are well executed. A very 
complete index is given, and the book printed and bound 
in excellent style. 





New Books By THE AMERICAN Book ExcHANGE.— 
Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint of the last (1880) 
Edinburgh and London Edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 
With Copious Additions by American Editors. Volumes 
VIL, VIIL, and [X. To be completed in 15 volumes. 


A History of Greece. From the Earliest Period to the close of 
the Generation Contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Vol. I. To be completed infour volumes. By George Grote. 

The French Revolution. A History by Thomas Carlyle. Com- 
plete in one volume. 

M’ Fingal: An Epic Poem. By John Trumbull. With In- 
troduction and Notes J. Lossing, LL.D., au- 
thor of Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, etc., etc. 
New York: American Book Exchange. 


The volumes VII., VIII., and LX. of this 15-volume octavo 
edition of the Library of Universal Knowledge begins with 
the topic ‘‘ Grandees,’’ and concludes with ‘* Minnesingers.’’ 
The special feature of this American work based upon the 
latest English edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the great 
prominence given to American topics. About 15,000 titles 
have been added by the American editors, making now about 
40,000 in the complete work. The price at which it is fur- 
nished is a marvel of cheapness, and places this great work 
within the reach of all teachers and students who need such a 
work for reference. Catch-words are printed in bold-faced 
type at the top of the page, which greatly facilitates its use. 





Grote’s History of Greece is the recognized standard down 
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to the time of Alexander the Great, and in this 12mo-style, 
complete in four volumes, of which the first is now ready, will 
supply a want long felt for a cheap popular edition. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution is a work conceded to be one of 
the master-pieces of the great author. It is a book that all 
making any pretensions to historical knowledge should read. 
It is quite attractively bound, and printed in good, readable 


Trumbull’s Poem is an epic in four cantos, first printed at 
Hartford, Conn., by Hudson & Goodwin, near the Great 
Bridge, in 1782. This poem is full of rich humor, and takes 
the reader back to the actors in the great American contest of 
1715, with descriptions of the character and manners of the 
time, interspersed with anecdotes, and satirizes the follies and 
extravagancies of the times. In the appended explanatory 
notes the reader will find information which is essential toa 
proper appreciation of the force of the satire. The Introduc- 
tion by Lossing is full of interest and information. The 
book is printed in fac-simile of the original editions upon 
excellent tinted paper, and tastefully bound. 

New-England readers can obtain all the publications of the 
** Literary Revolution ” of H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, 
general agent for supplying all eastern New England with the 
Am. Book Exchange publications. 





ANTHROPOSOPHY. By Rev. Dr. C. C. Adams, author of Life 
of J. J. Audubon, Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Creation a 
Recent Work of God, etc. Boards, 81 pp.,12mo. New York: 
W. B. Smith & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

This is Number I. of the “‘ Current Thought Series” df 
handy volumes of latest scientific and philosophic thought. 
The following extract from the author’s preface will indicate 
to our readers what is meant by the hard title Anthroposophy: 
** If there be any truth on which man can rely, it is this,—that 
the soul is the life of animals and men; that there is in man 
besides a mortal life, an immortal spiritual life also; and that 
the continuation of these two lives exists nowhere on earth or 
in the universe, neither in God nor the angels, but in man.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 

— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have removed from 744 Broad- 
way to No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 

— Geo. Routledge & Sons have removed from Broome street 
to a new and central location at No. 9 Lafayette Place, New 
York city. 

— Henry Holt & Co. will publish immediately, in the “‘ Leis- 
ure Hour Series,’’ A Matter-of-Fact Girl, by Theo. Gift, whose 
earlier story, Pretty Miss Bellew, was well received in the 
same series. 

— The New York Society for Political Education have just 


published No. 2 of the Economic Tracts in the series of 1880-81, | stractions. 


entitled Political Economy and Political Science, containing 
a priced and classified list of books, recommended for general 
reading and special study of all questions relating to political 
economy and political science. The list was compiled by 
W. G. Sumner, David A. Wells, W. E. Foster, R. L. Dugdale, 
and G. H. Putnam. 

— Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., have recently issued Vols. 
XIV. and XV. of their edition of the Harvard Shakespeare. 
Vol. XIV. includes Julius Cesar and Hamlet ; Vol. XV. in- 
cludes King Lear and Timon of Athens. We have repeatedly 
urged upon our readers the great merits of this superb edition, 
and an examination of the explanatory and critical notes in 
these two has deepened our appreciation of the profound schol- 
arship of Mr. Hudson, and his ability to interpret the works of 
the ‘‘immortal bard.”” Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co. have pre- 
sented this edition to the reading public in faultless style. 

— Among the books announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
are The Republic of God. Its author is Rev. Dr. Elisha Mul- 
ford, a well-known writer. Dr. Mulford’s new book treats 
with thoroughness and mature power the fundamental ques- 
tions of religion, of discussion between religion and science, 
the controversy with modern agnosticism, and the relations of 
religion and philosophy. The Gospel of the Resurrection, by 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, of Newark, N. J.: The view taken by the 
author will commend itself so strongly to candid minds that it 
will, probably, have a very wide reading. Mr. Parton’s Life 
of Voltaire will give for the first time in English the full story 
of Voltaire’s remarkable career. The first volume in the 
American edition of Bjéornstjerne Bjérnson’s works will be 
Synnove Solbakken, which first appeared in 1857, and at once 
made Bjérnson famous. This story is translated by Prof. 
R. B. Anderson, of Wiscousin University, who prefixes a brief 
but interesting biographical sketch of the distinguished Nor- 
wegian novelist; and the admirable Lowell Institute Lectures, 
by the late Prof. J. L. Diman, on The Theistic Argument as 
Affected by Recent Theories. The high reputation of Professor 
Diman as a thinker, as a student of history and philosophy, 


and as a religious teacher, justifies the expectation of a book 
of value. The book will be edited by Prof. Geo. 


no 
P. Fisher, of Yale. 
— The Magazine of Art for May, published by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., 741 Broadway, New York (yearly subscription, 


and, by a stroke of enterprise, the publishers give as a frontis- 
piece an engraving of one of the chief paintings in the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, ‘‘ The Symbol,” by Frank 
Dieksee, the newly-elected academician. Other fine full-page 
plates are given of W. Q. Orchardson’s ‘Queen of Swords,” 
Beyle’s “‘ Apple Blossoms,”” and Hubert Herkamer’s ‘‘ Design 
for a Poster,” which illustrates an article devoted to the dis- 
cussion of reforms in the artistic development of advertise- 
ments and posters. The other illustrations embellish articles 
upon “ Treasure-Houses of Art,’’ in which the collections of 
Mr. C. P. Matthews of London are described; ‘‘ English Birds 
and Their Haunts,’’ which is adorned by engravings suggesting 
in sentiment something of the superior work of Mr. W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson; “Our Living Artists,” in which Mr. Orchard- 
son’s life and works are described; ‘‘ Children in Painting and 


Sculpture,”’ with plates from Raphael, Donatello, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others; the “‘ House of Mr. Millais,’’ the famous 
English artist; ‘‘ Decorative Iron Work,” and an article de- 
— some of the chief works in this year’s Royal Academy 
exhibition. 








DR. HARRIS’ CONVERSATION ON PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


A conversation on Primary Education was conducted by Dr. 
Harris, at the residence of ‘Mrs. Dr. Talbot, Marlboro street, 
Boston, last Thursday ‘evening. Among those present were 
ex-President Hill, Frank Sanborn, Miss Crocker, Secretary 
Dickinson, Superintendent Prince, Mr. Heath, Dr. Hall, Mr. 
Bicknell, Supervisor Kneeland, Miss Hyde, Dr. Marble, and 
Dr. Hagar. Mr. Sanborn presided. 

Dr. Harris spoke of the five forms or divisions of education: 
(1) Family education, covering the first seven years of life. 
(8) School education, extending over a period of eight or ten 
years, and general in its character. (3) Education for a voca- 
tion, specializing in its nature. (4) Education of government, 
in which the citizen acts and is*acted upon by the claim of the 
State. (5) The church education, which educates into the 
highest elements of man’sdestiny. Primary education practi- 
cally includes all below the college. It hasto do with the con- 
ventionalities of knowledge, and in acquiring the accumulated 
wealth of the race. The first eight years of school-life should 
finish the primary studies, such as grammar, arithmetic, read- 
ing, ete. The pupil should not begin school-life too early. 
The kindergarten should precede the school. The English 
and Irish send children to school at three years; this is too 
early. Children who enter schoo! at eight are in one year as 
far advanced as those who enter at five. The mind becomes 
stunted by conventionalities. Symbolic teaching is easier 
than the conventional. The young mind is not capable of ab- 
The sentence is probably the unit of thought to 
the child; analysis into words and letters comes later. The 
mind quantifies earlier than it analyzes. Hard limits are 
found at certain points ; fractions, in arithmetic, is one. 
Children should not be taught to read and write before six or 
seven years old. The school should not invade the home, or 
attempt its work, 

Dr. Harris then discussed what the school should do for the 
intellect and the will, including the affections, a development 
of both. He claimed that there was no educational psychol- 
ogy, and that education has not settled anything as to the fac- 
ulties of the mind, and should not concern itself about them. 
Mr. Everett was correct when he said that reading and writing 
were the keys to all knowledge. The Britisher has a thousand 
years in his backbone, and his language is the exponent of 
history. The course of education should be the same, whether 
the child goes to school ten years, or twenty, forty, or fifty years. 
Specialties can be founded only on certain great basic prin- 
ciples. General and special education should go together. The 
three most powerful educating forces of the school are regular- 
ity, punctuality, and silence; without these, all the great forces 
of society would become zero. Each step in education from 
the home is an ascending one, and each form is more power- 
ful than its predecessor. Hence society and the ‘State often 
over-rule the primary education. Grant White has put the 
cart before the horse in charging the faults of society upon 
the public school, Society often destroys the best influences 
of the primary education. 

Dr. Hill agreed, and differed, from Dr, Harris. The first 
conscious step of the child was in the direction of external 
nature. First space, then time, then form. The child always 
thinks of space and time, not of quantity and quality. Form 
should be developed early; number, late. Fractions ought not 
to be touched till a pupil is twelve. Warren Colburn’s Arith- 
metic has spoiled more intellects than it can ever build up. 
The greatest mistake is made in attempting to train the under- 


standing at the expense of the heart. The greatest educa- 

tional humbug of the age is the idea that the pupil should be 

t nothing which he does not understand. 

Dickinson, D "Hall, oe yo oh mucheuiten the pees 
nm, Dr, and o' em ng the poten- 

tialities of child-nature and nurture. . ct — 
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— Be always em ed about some rational thing, that th 
devil find thee not a oe, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JUNE, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 

Asan evening star Mercury may be seen in the west about 
the close of evening twilight. He attains bis greatest eastern 
elongation June 20, being 20° from the Sun. On the 17th he 
sets at 9h. 19m. evening, or about one hour and three-fourths 
after sunset, being in the constellation Gemini, and just §° 
south of the bright star Pollux. 

VENUS, SATURN, JUPITER, AND NEPTUNE. 

On the 9th of June, Venus will again be at greatest bril- 
liancy, but this time as a morning star. Rising before the 
Sun, and hovering round her, may be seen the three other 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Neptune. 

At the time of greatest brilliancy of Venus, on the 9th, the 
grouping of these planets will be as follows: Venus and Sat- 
urn are quite close, Venus being only one-fourth of one degree 
north of Saturn, and one degree further east. About three 
degrees north of them, and a little further east, lie the remain- 
ing two, Jupiter and Neptune, the latter being invisible, of 
course, but with a telescope may be found nearly two degrees 
east, and one-fourth of a degree south of Jupiter. Venus and 
Saturn are much closer on the 5th than at any other time, 
being when nearest, which occurs near midnight, and there- 
fore invisible, only one-sixth of a degree asunder, and at rising 
they will still be buta trifle further apart. It will be a fine op- 
portunity to view these two interesting planets in the same 
field of a telescope ; Venus presenting the rich golden cres- 
cent, and Saturn his rings and satellites. 

These who have never seen the planet Neptune, and have a 
good telescope, may do so on the 19th, as at that time he will 
be in conjunction with Jupiter, being only 34° south of Jupi- 
ter. Of course it will require a much better glass to see him 
now, than when brightest next November. A few hours after 
this conjunction of Jupiter and Neptune, Venus and Jupiter 
pass each other in conjunction, Venus being 214° south of Ju- 
piter, and two hours later still Venus passes Neptune, being 
14¢° south of him. 

- The new Moon will pass a few degrees north of this cluster 
of planets on the 22d. 
The following is the time of rising of these planets: 

June 9,H. M. June, 20, H. M. 


Venus, 2 31 morning. 2 11 morning. 
Jupiter, 2 17 1a 1 9 we 
Satarn, 2 28 he 148 * 
Neptune, 2 46 " 2 3 oe 


MARS, 
Mars is also a morning star, but is somewhat higher up, 
rising at 1h. 40m. morning of the 10th, and at 0A. 18m. morn- 
ing of the 20th. 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, JUNE 11-12, 1881. 


The Moon will be totally eclipsed near midnight of the 11th. 
The following table gives the figures for the principal places in 
the United States: 





| San Francisco, Cal., 9 2 eve 


Partial Total 

Kel. be- Ecl.be- Middle Total Partial 

gins, gins. of Ecl. Eel. ends. Ecl. ends. 

H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
Albany, N. Y., 016 mo. 118 mo. 159 mo. 240 mo. 3 42 mo 
Austin, Tex., 11 40 eve. 0 42 mo. 1 23 24 3 5 
Baltimore, Md., 0 5mo. 1 7 1 48 2 29 3 30 
Boston, Maas., 0 27 1 29 210 2 Bi 3 53 
Buffalo, N. Y., 11 56 eve. 0 58 1 39 2 20 $ 22 
Charlestown, 8.C., 11 52 0 54 1 35 216 318 
Chicago, IIL., 11 21 0 23 1 4 1 45 247 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 11 33 0 35 116 1 57 2 59 
Cleveland, Ohio, 11 44 0 46 1 27 28 3 10 
Des Moines, Iowa, 10 57 11 59 eve. 0 40 1 21 223 
Detroit, Mich., 11 39 0 41 mo, 1 22 23 8 5 
Indianapolis, Ind., 11 27 0 29 110 1 51 2 53 
Kansas City, Mo., 10 53 11 55 eve. 0 36 117 2 19 
Montreal, Can., 017 mo. 119 mo. 2 0 2 41 8 43 
New Orleans, La., ll 11 eve. 013 0 54 1 35 2 37 
New York City, 015 mo. 117 1 58 2 39 3 41 
Philadelphia, Pa., 011 113 1&4 2 35 3 37 
Providence, R. I., 0 26 1 28 29 2 50 3 52 
Quebec, Can., 0 26 1 28 29 2 50 3 52 
Richmond, Va., 01 1 3 1 4 2 25 0 27 


- 10 4eve. 10 45 eve. 11 26 eve. 0 28 
Washington, D. C., 1 5 mo, 146 mo. 227 mo, 3 29 

From the above table it will be seen that the duration of the 
total eclipse will be one hour and twenty-two minutes. 

To find the time of beginning, etc., at any place not in the 
table, we give the following: 

Rule. — Ascertain the longitude of the desired place from 


0 3 mo. 





| Washington, D. C., as near as may be, from careful measure- 
‘ments on any good map. Convert the longitude thus found 
into time, which should be added to the Washington time if 
east, and subtracted if west of Washington. 


‘SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
ETC., AT 9 P. M., JUNE 15, 1881. 

Near the Meridian; Libra, Bootes, and the Northern Crown. 
Arcturus is the brilliant star in Bootes, and the quadrilateral 
in Libra will serve to distinguish it. 

West of the Meridian: Virgo extends over three hours 
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45°) of Right Ascension, the star in her right foot being on 
the meridian. Spiea, which is only about one hour west, is 
perhaps the brightest star west of the meridian. Berenice’s 
Hair is about midway between meridian and horizon, and 
north of Virgo. Leo is near the horizon, Regulus in the 
Sickle being nearly two hours high. 

East of the Meridian: In this quarter there is far more to 
interest the observer. Scorpio and Antares, Sagittarius and 
the Milkmaid’s Dipper are low in the south. The Cross in 
Cygnus, the Harp and “‘Lyra’’ the Eagle, Altair, and the 
Dolphin are in the northeast, 

Looking northward: Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, the 
“« Dipper,” and “ Pointers,” are at the left of Polaris, Perseus, 
Auriga and Capella below, while Cygnus and Draco are at the 


right. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
JUNE 20, 1881. A. mM. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) rises ; - 10 6 evening 
, Tauri (Aleyone, or Lightof Pleiades) rises 2 11 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises . oy ° 3 32 “ 

a Aurige (Capella) rises . 0 17 “ 

a Leonis (Regulus) sets . . ° . 10 51 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . : : . - 0 46 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets . . » ‘ 8 31 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian. - 10 24 evening. 
a Lyre (Vega) in meridian . . , 0 38 morning. 
a Aquille ( nett) in meridian. . — - we 

a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian . . . 38 * 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) inmeridian 4 56 bie 


Penn Yan, N.Y., May, 1881. 








ANNIVERSARY DAYS WITH OUR PORKTS. 

There has been an increasing interest in the observance of 
these days, founded upon the advantages gained by those who 
are advanced enough to give careful study to some part of the 
works of the author, and to discriminate closely in the essen- 
tials of poetry. Much may be done, even with very slight 
allusions to the beauty of the construction of the verse, to 
awaken an abiding love for our poets, a deeper interest in their 
poetry, and a growing desire for literature in general. This, 
and a good method for the study of any poem, has been pleas- 
antly accomplished by setting apart a portion of time, each 
year, in advance of the birthday anniversary, for the prepara- 
tion for keeping it as festive-time, when parents, teachers, and 
pupils, through the medium of carefully-studied recitations 
from the author, are brought more closely into his magnetic 
influence. One can hardly estimate, without trying it, the en- 
thusiasm with which children from nine to twelve years of age 
will enter into the study of quite a long poem. 

Experience has proved the value of ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” for teaching the children to seek for the foundation 
of every allusion in a poem; and, more than all else, it has 
served to awaken a living interest in the first seven years of 
our Colonial history: First, in the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ and its triple 
journeys to Plymouth, Salem, and Boston, bearing its precious 
freight; the founders of our New-England home, its famous 
“* Compact,’’ the corner-stone of our political institutions, and 
the character of the men who signed it; all proving the vessel 
to have been ‘‘ The peaceful herald of freedom ’’ to these shores. 

Following ‘‘ Miles Standish’’ from his first appointment as 
lieutenant, at the age of twenty, in the battle at Flanders, 
against the armies of the Inquisition, under the cruel Duke of 
Alva, through his thirty-six years of hard service and scanty 
fare, during the struggles of the early years of our country,— 
we, too, feel that he was indeed the “Arm of flesh to the 
Church,” and the “Saviour of the infant colony.’ And we 
rejoice that a tardy justice to his worth has, at last, raised a 
fitting monument in the vicinity of his unmarked and forgot- 
ten grave, 

Following John Alden, the “ comely young cooper,” “‘ young- 
est of all who came over in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” the accepted hus- 
band of Priscilla Mullins, the Puritan maiden, the “‘ Mayflower 
of Plymouth,” to the humble home ordered by the “ virtuous 
woman,” and the man of “‘ Practical wisdom and integrity,’’ 
Who was also “ Faithful to every trust” in public as well as 
in private life, till, as the Hon. John Alden, the last survivor 
of those who came over in the ** Mayflower,” he died “ full of 
years,” leaving a noble posterity, among whom is our be- 
loved poet, Henry W. Longfellow. 

It was with great interest that we read and examined the 
“ Contract between the Pilgrims and the Merchant Adventurers 
in England,” and noted how conscientiously all its hard con- 
ditions were fulfilled. The ‘Comp..t,’’ also, on board the 
“Mayflower,” and the words of the “‘ Treaty with Massasoit.”’ 

The interest deepened at every point, and, often, quite 
young children could have been seen poring over Recollections 
of the Pilgrims by William E. Russel, and Dr. Young’s Chron- 
icles. A copy of ** Psalme 100” and the “ rough-hewn, angu- 
lar notes, like stones in the wall of a churehyard,’”’ — ‘‘ music 
that Luther sang,’’ —and a veritable old spinning-wheel and 
real spinning, lent their influence to fix in our minds “ the 

good old days of Priscilla, the beautiful spinner.” 
For the full appreciation of “ The Launch of the Ship,” a 
large model of a ship, and four full-rigged four-and-aft schoon- 





ers (brought by the pupils), gave teachers and pupils am- 
ple opportunity for learning the parts of each, and the relative 
values of ‘elm, oak, and cedar’”’ in the building of vessels, 
while the busy pointers touched “ mast and sail and shrouds,”’ 
using the various nautical terms with merry promptness. 
At the words,— 


“ And at the mast-head, 
White and biue and red 
A flag unrolls its stripes and stars,” 


we found a profitable opportunity to give the origin of the 
parts of the flag, and the symbolical meaning of each part; 
after which the song, “ Beautiful flag, our country’s pride,” 
seemed to come from the heart’s of the children, with loving 
em phasis. 

So have we kept the 74th anniversary of Mr. Longfellow, — 
with love in our hearts, with improvement to our minds, and 
with a stronger desire to renew the same work year by year. 

Mrs. Purnam. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE OBJECTS OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF EDUCATION. 


It has been frequently remarked that the annual meetings of the National 
Teachers’ Association are too short to decide finally on some questions of 
importance which are submitted in the papers presented and in the dis- 
cussions taking place, during its meetings. While, of course, no decision 
of that body, or of any similar body, means anything more than an ex- 
pression of professional men on some professional topic, it will neverthe- 
less have the influence with teachers which a well-matured expression of 
opinion on the part of experts is apt to have. It appears, therefore, de- 
sirable to continue some of these discussions on important questions for a 
longer time than could be given to them in such meetings; and for this 
purpose, as well as for some other considerations, it was thought desirable 
to select a body of men from among the members of the Association, 
whose selection and smaller number would give reasonable hope that 
more definite conclusions on important subjects might be arrived at, 
and be presented at some future meeting of the Association. These con- 
siderations prompted the establishment of a Council of Education, which 
was to be divided into committees; the small number belonging to each of 
these, renders an exchange of opinion in writing feasible, and allows the 
continuation of a discussion, which otherwise would be cut short by the 
adjournment of the National Association at the end of their three or four 
days’ session. 

There is another point of view which makes the establishment of such 
a body desirable. In not a few cases the work of the Association would 
be much facilitated if subjects were presented to it in the matured form 
which the deliberations of a committee can give tothem. By the estab- 
lishment of the National Council of Education a series of committees con- 
nected with the Association remain in continuous session, so to say, all 
the year round, and may be called on for the consideration of educa- 
tional questions and an expression of opinion at any time. The work of 
the National Teachers’ Association would undoubtedly be much facili- 
tated if some of the topics presented at its meetings were previously con- 
sidered and formulated by committees, 

The National Council of Education has therefore two objects : the one 
is to finish such deliberative business of the Association as may be re- 
ferred to it by that body, and the otheris to consider and formulate any 
educational questions that may arise, and to prepare them for presenta- 
tion at the next meeting of the National Teachers’ Association. 

The suggestion of appointing such a body was first made at the meeting 
of the Superintendents’ Department of the National Association in Wash- 
ington, but no definite conclusion was reached until the annual meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Association at Chautauqua, when the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously, and the first National Council of 
Education appointed : 

RESOLVED,— First ; That a Council of Education be created within this 
Association, to consist of a membership of fifty-one persons, unless other- 
wise ordered by a two-thirds vote of the Council, and approved by the 
Board of Directors. 

Second: That the members of the first election of the Council shall be 
chosen from the membership of the Association as follows: Three mem- 
bers shall be elected by each of the five departments of the Association ; 
viz., from the Elementary, Higher, Superintendents, Normal, and Indus- 
trial Departments, respectively, making fifteen members Twelve addi- 
tional members shall be elec by the tors v the Association; and 
twenty-four additional members shall be el by the twenty-seven 
members of the Council thus elected, making a total of fifty-one members. 

Third: That after the first election the ents before 
mentioned shall elect biennially one member, tho Directors shall annu- 


ally elect two members, and the Council shall annually elect four mem- 
bers of the Council, who shall hold office for six years, or until their suc- 


cessors are — ° 

Fourth: t after the first election by the several departments and the 
Directors of the Association, the twenty-seven members thus chosen shall 
organize by the election of eugemney officers, and shall make and adopt a 
Constitution and By-laws, but shall transact no further businees before 
they have elected a number of members sufficient to make a total of fifty- 
one members, after which a permanent organization shallbe made, Until 
the adoption of a Constitution and By-laws, fifteen members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

h: That the Constitution shall provide for the division of the mem- 
bers into seven classes, shall determine the length of service of the fifty- 
one members chosen by the first election, and s. provide that if any de- 
partment of the Board of Directors shall fail for any reason to fill its 
quota, that the vacancy may be filled by the Coun¢il. 

Sizth: That in case of the failure of a member to attend the meetin 
for two consecutive years, the membership shall be vacant, unless 
member shall be excused by a two-thirds vote of the Council. Vacan- 
cies caused by such non-attendance, or by death, shall be filled by the 


Council... That no State shall be entitled to more than eight members in 
the Council. That no person shall be eligible to mem! p who is not 
clearly identified with educational work. 


RAFT ONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
“ mAs EDUCATION, 


Opss0Ts.—The National Council of Education has for its object to con- 
sider educational questions of general interestand public importance, and 
to formulate such conclusions as may be reached. It shall consider an 
unfinished ess that was pending before the National Association 
referred to the Council by that body. It shall prepare, through its goers: 
dent, an annual sepere to the National Teachers’ Association, orth 
the questions considered by the Council during the past year, and placing 
before the Association, in succinct form, the conclusions arrived at. 1t 
shall embody in this report a survey of those educational topics which 





seem to call for an action on part of the Association. The Council shall 
appoint out of their own number committees representing the several de- 
partments of education, and thereby facilitate the exchange of opinion 
among its members on such special topics as demand the attention of the 
profession or of the 9 

MEMBERSHIP.—The National Council of Education shall consist of 
fifty-one members, selected by the National Teachers’ Association from 
its membership. Any member of the Association identified with educa- 
tional work is eligible to membership in the Council, ¢nd after the first 
election such membership shall continue for six years, except as herein- 
after provided. 

Each of the five departments shall elect biennially one member to the 
Council. The Directors shall elect annually two members, and the Coun- 
cil shail elect annually four members; each :ember, with the exception 
hereinafter provided for, shall hold office for six years, or until his suc- 
cessor is appointed 

The annual election of members of the Council shall be held In connec- 
tion with the annual meetings of the Association. If any department of 
the Association or the Board of Directors shall fail for any reason to fill 
its quota of members annually, the vacancy or vacancies shall be filled by 
the Executive Committee of the Council. 

The term of service of the several members of the Council chosen at 
the first election shall be arranged by the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 

Each member of the Council shall engage to serve on the committee to 
which he has been appointed, and to take part in its work. It shall be the 
duty of each member of the Council to attend the regular meetings of the 
Council as often as possible. A failure of a member to attend two suc- 
cessive meetings of the National Association shall bo considered equiva- 
‘ent to a resignation of membership, unleas such member ia exc bya 


two-thirds vote of the Conncil. A vacancy caused by absence, by death, 
or by any other cause, shall be filled by the Council. No State sball be 
resented by more than eight members in the Council. 

EES.—There shall be no fee for membership of the Council of Educa- 
cation, but each member of it shall secure a membership in the National 
Teachers’ Association by becoming a life-member of the same, or by pay- 
io to the Treasurer of the Asgociation the annual membership fée of two 

ollars, 

MEETINGS.—There shall bea lar meeting of the Council held at the 
same place as the meeting of the Nationa! Association, and two days pre- 
vious to this meeting. There may be special meetings of the Council, 
subject to the call of the Executive Committee, bat the attendance 
at these meetings shall be entirely voluntary. The regular meeting of the 
Committees shall take place onthe days provided for the annual meeting 
of the Council. Meetings of Committees may be called at any time by the 
Chairman of the r ve Committee, but attendance at such special 
meetings shall be entirely voluntary. 

COMMITTEES-—The general management of the affairs of the Council 
shall be vested in an Executive Committee, composed of the President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary of the Council, and four members to be 
elected by the Council at its annual meeting. There shall be ten stand- 
ing Committees of five members each, except the Committee on Superin- 
tendency of State School System, which shall have six members. They 
shall be appointed by the Executive Committee, and be named as follows: 

Commi on Sagerintententooey, of State School Systems; Committee 
on Superintendency of City Scheol Systems ; Committee on Universi 
and College Education; Committee on High School Education; Co: 
tee on ustrial Education; Commi on Normal Schools; Committee 
on Chairs of Pedagogics in Colleges and Universities; Committee on Edu- 
cational Literature and Statistics; Committee on Education of Girls 3 
Committee on Elementary Education ; Committee on School Architec- 
ture and Hygiene. There shall be also for the years 1880, '81, '82, and ’83 
a Sm ommittee on Education in the New York Exhibition of 1883. 

UTIES OF COMMITTEES.—The Committees of the Council shall con- 
sider the topics assigned to them, and repost on the same; and they may 
select such other questions beseneeng te Seats department for their delib- 
erations as Pas | deem pease Whenever called upon, the 
Committee continue the deliberative work of the Assoc’ 

ed to them, or prepare questions to be submitted to that body. 

UTIES OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEES.—The members of the 
Council shall render active service and assistance in the work of the Com- 
mittee to which they have been assigned, and further the work of 
the Council as much as isintheir power, They shall give their attention 
to the questions submitted to them and communicate their opinion thereon 
in wri to the chairman of their Committee. 

DUTIES OF THE CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES.—The Chairman of each 
Committee shall communicate the questions w are to be discussed, to 
each of the members of his Committee, and send them such other commu- 
nications as may assist them in their work, He shall arrange a suitable 

lan for an exchange of opinion, embody the conclusions arrived at in a 

ief report, and forward the same to the Executive Committee, and upon 

uest of the latter, present the matter to the National Teachers’ Asso- 
on. He shall from time to time inform the Secretary of the Council 
of the progress made by his Committee. He shall arrange, with the con- 
sent of the other members of his Committee, special at a con- 
venient time and place. He shall see that the communi , sent in 
turn to each member of his Committee, are promptly forwarded. He 
shall state distinctly (in the form of ape ew when feasible), the topics 
on which he desires to have an expression of opinion fromthe mem 
of his Committee, and sum up and formalate their answer in his report. 

THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES.—The work of the Committees of the 
Council shall be carried on in the regular peneting’, provided for above, 
and in such special meetings as can be arranged, from time to time, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the Committee, and, principally, by an ex- 
change of opinions in writing. It shall be the duty of each man to 
devise a plan for the latter. Each member may be woqmeoes to report on 
a part of the subject; or the whole topic may be submitted to each mem- 
oem to 47? with the opinion of the other members that have considered 
the topic ore. 

Durins OF THE COUNCIL.—It shall be the duty of the Council to further 
the objects of the National Association, and to use its best efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of education in general. The ex-Committeee shall assign 
work to each Committee, and receive a report on the same. They shall 
use to be published such reports of Committees, or parts of the same, as 
in their judgment should be brought to general notice shall 


b its Presid ual f Me 5s N 
resent. its ent an ann ty) wor e Na- 
p . ewer ss bal report 

CHANGES.—This Constitution may be altered or amended ata —— 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present, in case such ra- 
=e and ~ satiote a ae ee > meeting, and 

an nm ma at any regu 
by as copkent. By-laws not in violation of this Constitution may 
ba ee | tye m2 vote of the Council. 
of w respectfully su’ 
’ F. Louis SOLDAN, Sec. N. C. 2. 
LIST OF THE COMMITTEES AND OF THE TOPICS UNDER CON- 
SIDERATION, 

Com, State School — “ Qualifications 
Duties, tee ot tecthos of State  Sehout Caperiatendaats p bearer and their 
sham, Ne be ae - eet De Ruffne & ny 4 

0 r. 

Com. on rinten of City School Systems,— City Superintend- 
ents, their Mode of Election, Du ay Relation to School and 
ee See a —- a Peaslee. ahd 

Com. on University College ‘ducation. Harmonizing fe 

Secondary, and Collegiate Systems of Ed 2” Messrs. An- 

Com. h Schools,— High Schools as a Part of the System of Pub- 

on Hig y—* High Sy: . 


lic Education:” Messrs. Mowry, C. O. Thompson, 


M mom Fe G a ge ‘Moss. Fol al, Rutter = 
essrs. 5 om ¥ 1 b 
Normal Sch ori i Sehaots, Ao doo Phelps, B ad Soldan. 

0 :”? Messrs. , Roun rooks, 

Com. on Chairs Podagegion in Colleges cod Deiwereition —* Graded 
Instruction in Pellago C3, arts Et: and Higher :’’ Messrs. 
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ALABAMA.—The William and Emma Austin College, at 
Stevenson, Ala., is a larly-chartered institution, under the 
efficient management of Prest. A. F. Dix. It is favorably lo- 
cated, and opens its doors to the daughters as well as the sons 
of all who seek the higher education for their children. It) 
offers facilities for broad and systematic culture, and has a) 
right to claim the confidence and codperation of all who are) 
interested in the cause of southern education. Its present 
pressing want is a library, and contributions to this will be, 
thankfully received. 





CALIFORNIA. — The Daily Evening Post of April 23 gives a! 
glowing description of the kindergarten excursion to Berkeley, 
and picnic. It describes it as a grand outpouring of the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten schools,— Young San Francisco 
turned loose into the green fields. 


DELAWARE.—The catalogue of Wilmington Conf. Acad., at 
Dover, for 1879-80, indicates that the school is in a healthy 
condition. There were enrolled 129 students in the different 





the State oratorical contest at Northfield, in April, and was 
thereby entitled to represent the State in the ’ 
contest at Indianapolis, where several colleges were represented, 

and from which Morris bore off the second honors, His re-| 
ception on his return to Northfield was very enthusiastic, and | 
the whole affair reflects great credit on young Morris and the, 
college which has aided his development. 


| The following law to promote moral and social science in | gonenen, 0 


the public schools has been enacted : 

Sec 1. That the school officers of each and every public | 
school in this State may introduce, as part of the daily exer-| 
cises of each school in their jurisdiction, instruction in the | 
elements of social and moral science, including industry, order, 
economy, punctuality, patience, self-denial, health, purity, 
temperance, cleanliness, honesty, truth, justice, politeness, 
peace, fidelity, philanthropy, patriotism, self-respect, hope, per- 
severance, cheerfulness, courage, self-reliance, gratitude, piety, 
mercy, kindness, conscience, reflection, and the will. 

Sec. 2. It may be the duty of the teachers in all of the, 
public schools of this State, in addition to their other work, 
to give a short oral lesson every day upon one of the topics 
mentioned in Section 1 of this act, and to require the pupils 
to furnish illustrations of the same on the following morning. 





departments. Prin. R. H. Skinner, A.M., was assisted by five 


associate instructors. Miss Jennie L. Corbit, a graduate of} 
Tilden Ladies’ Sem. (N. H.), and a teacher of large and suc-| 


cessful experience, has been engaged for the ensuing year. 

ILuivoIs.—Justice to whom Justice is Due.—In an article in 
Tse JOURNAL referring to Chicago teachers, severe criticisms 
were made upon Mr. Frank E. B. Williams, principal of the 
Marquette ool. We are glad to place over against those 
strictures the following commendations of Mr. Williams and 
his schoo] from the Chicago Inter-Ocean. We insert this the 
more cheerfully, from the fear that we may have done Mr. 
Williams an injustice in the article, which was admitted with- 
out careful revision: 

A MODEL PUBLIC ScHOOL.—Some Pleasant Words for Prin. Frank 


B. Williams and the M School. — At the last meeting of the 
Board of Education but one, several members, in discussing the question 


Sec. 3. That emulation shall be cherished between pupils 
in accumulating facts in regard to the noble traits possible, 
and in illustrating them by their conduct. 

New YorkK.—In a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Assoc. 
at Saratoga Springs, Hon. S. L. Packard in the chair, such 

ractical subjects as ‘‘ Loud Study,” ‘‘ Tardiness,”’ “‘ Untruth- 
ulness,”’ “ Study,’’ and ‘‘ How to Please Everybody,’ were 
discussed. As a pleasing episode of the occasion, an elegant 
silver pitcher was presented to Supt. Packard, accompanied by 
a series of complimentary resolutions, to which he responded 
in his usual happy manner. 

Hazing is still rampant in the Univ. of the City of New York. 
The students lately entrapped a freshman in a room by means 
of a decoy letter, blindfolded him, daubed his face with india 
ink and lampblack, begrimmed his clothing, and perpetrated 
other unspeakably clever and amusing jests at his expense. 





of principals’ salaries, spoke of the Marquette School as a model school 
an example of its kind, and worth study in the method of its discipline 


In order that the readers of the Inter-Ocean might kaow something 
definite of this model school and its workings, a reporter was yesterday | 
detailed to visitthe Marquette. An en-avenue car carried him nearly | 
to the building, which is located on the corner of Sonth Wood and Con-., 
gress streets. Rateting, his attention was first attracted by a motto upon | 
a , green card, which caught his eye the moment he entered the hall. 

“Be kind to one another,” was the gentle injunction. On either side of | 
the clock on the stairway were mottoes about promptness and tardiness, | 
which could not fail indelibly to fix themselves upon the mind of the | 
pupil, and to have that salutary influence which a repetition of good pre- 


must exercise over all. 
for many years principal of the Clarke | 


. Frank E. B. Williams 
School, has been principal of the Marquette School since its organization, 
than t is to his ideas, well and faithfully | 


80) more a ago, 

the assistants under his skillful principalship, that the success . 
of this school is due. The school, architecturally, is one of the finest in | 
the city. Itis a neat, and is very finely ventilated. But more pleas- 
ant than the phere of the room is the spirit of enjoyment and true | 
obedience which is rT apparent. 

There is no doubt that the theory of moral suasion in the public schools 
may be pat into practice, for this is done in the uette School. The 
work is thorough, neat, and every day alike. Mr. illiams’s assistants | 
are as follows: Miss Mary E. Ro se 
Miss 8. I. Pratt, poe Bras See 
er, Miss Nellie Holden Emma 
Miss Alfa Hall, Miss Hattie Laing, Mrs. Chappell, Miss Nellie 
Miss Carrie Dewey, Miss Mary Parer. 


lsory school bill failed of passage in 


napeeld, 
cKay, 


InpIANA.—The compu 
the legislature. Never mind the failure. The — of the 
State will yet see the propriety and necessity of compulsory 
school attendance as well as compulsory school tazes. 

Iowa.—The proprietorship of lowa City Normal and Train- 
ing School having been changed, this school will hereafter be 
conducted by Amos Hiatt and H. H. Hiatt, assisted by J. C. 
Armentrout, Miss Lou Mordoff, and other experienced teach- 
ers. The objects of this school are to aid teachers, and those 
desiring to teach, in the best methods of teaching, government, 
organization, and classification of schools. 

MissouRI.— We have received the 26th annual report of the 
Board of Directors, Hon. Robert J. Hill, prest.,—and the report 
of the Supt., Hon. E. H. of the St. Louis publie schools, 
for 1880. These reports indicate skillful and wise oversight | 
and pepageenest and satisfactory results. The bonded debt | 
has been decreased by $50,000, and yet the schools have (been | 
well sustained. The total enrollment in the day-schools for | 
the year was 51,241, an increase of 2,405 over last year. The! 
average increase for the last eleven years has been 2,500. | 
This shows the remarkable and continuous growth of the city, 
and the school officers and ong? of St. Louis seem to under- 
stand the importance of pu instruction to the future wel- 
fare of the city. 


MIcHIGAN. —.The appointment by the Governor of Hon. 
Varnum B. Cochran, as State Supt., seems to give excellent 
satisfaction to the friends of education in the State. Supt. 
Gower had resigned to accept another position, and it is for-! 
tunate that a man of so much ability and experience has been 
selected to take his place. That the honor has been worthily 











| fact, viz.: nearly ali the money raised by local school-tax is in 


*| over last year. The average salary to males is $55.82, and to 
females, 


Unfortunately he had no pistol at hand. He would have been 
justified in using it. 

The 26th annual convention of the New York Sunday School 
Assoc. will be holden at Cortland, June 7, 8, and 9, 1881. An 
interesting program will be published. 


New JersEry.—Supt. E. A. A 
Education for 1880, is a neatly-bound volume of some 200 
pages. It is prefaced by Gov. G. B. McClellan’s report to the 

eneral Court. Some of the facts brought out in the State re- 
port are of general as well as local interest. It seems a strange 
fact that while there has been an increase of money raised for 
school pu 8, a majority of the schools have been compelled 
to reduce the salaries of teachers. This results from another 


ar’s report of the Board of 





the cities. Hence the rural districts have nothing but State 
funds. The school census has increased 2,867, and the num- 
ber enrolled 1,393. The State has 991 male, and 2,486 female 
teachers, an increase of 14 of the former, and 131 of the latter, 


2.90. There are 1,585 school-houses, 26 of which 
are new buildings. The schools were kept open the past year, 
on an average, nine months. To this report is added the reports 
of the several Co. Supts., and exhaustive tables of statistics. All 
these reports speak well for those to whom is entrusted the 
interests of public instruction. 

Oxn10.—The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. held its 
fourth quarterly session at Hamilton, April 30. The at- 
tendance at this, as at the other meetings of the Assoc., was 
large. At the second session, held in Cincinnati last October, 
the discussion of the question, ‘‘ Readjustment of our Courses 
of Study,” was opened by the Prest., Supt. T. G. McCalmont, 
of College Hill, and was participated in by the leading educa- 
tors of the Southwestern part of the State. In view of the 
many criticisms upon our public schools, a committee was a 
pointed to investigate their real condition, and to ascertain 
what fault, if any, belongs to the courses of study. 

The chairman of that com., Supt. A. B. Johnson, of Avon- 
dale, reported at the Hamilton meeting the following: (1) The 
formation of a pure character is a paramount duty of a teacher; 
(2) More time should be given to the study of language and 
composition; (3) Less time should be piven to arithmetic and 
geography; (4) The High School should be readjusted to suit 
those transferred from the intermediate grades, Mr. Johnson, 
after making the above report, read a paper, very skillfully 
treating the four topics. 

After the report of the com., Dr. Hancock, Supt. of Dayton 
schools, opened the discussion, He regarded the purpose of 
school-going as two-fold: First, to make man acquainted with 
the world around him; second, to make man acquainted with 
himself. To mcg the former, the studies of mathemat- 
ics and geography (using the words in their broadest sense) 
were essential; to accomplish the latter, history and literature. 
His address commanded the most earnest attention of the 
i number of teachers present. 

e was followed by M. W. Smith, teacher Eng. Lit., Hughes 





bestowed, and that the recipient will honor the high position 
in his administration of its affairs, no one at all acquainted 
with the man will for a moment doubt. 

Under the new school law, which will take effect July 1, no 
one will be a qualified voter at a school masting unless he or | 
she has some immediate interest in the school, either by 

parent or legal guard-, 


a yer in the district or by being the 
in ear ss moore childven tadieitl to tae med ons 


caeeeal report of the present Board of Ed. and Supt. of 
public of Adrian for 1880, opens with several views 
she eity ochool-batidings, whiah shows 





ish vid 
os gratifying e ence that the schools 


t 
oemeneee 2 the chiidcen, and in 
of those that are enrolled, and 
until they are qualified for the business of 


MinnrsoTa.—Owen Morris, of Butternut Valle 
the senior class of Carleton 


, & member 
Coll., received the first prize in 


that 
that subject, at least to one opere| 
' 1,908 pupils enroll 
| year has characterized by zeal and fidelity on the part of. 


— 


High School, Cincinnati; Prins. F. E. Wilson, M. S. Turrill, 
John Mickleborough, and G. A. Carnahan, of Cincinnati; 
Supts. McCaskey, Troy; W. D. Gibson, Bedford; L. D. Brown, 


Hamilton, and others, 
The followin, are the officers elected for the ensuing iyes~: 
Prest.—L. D. Brown, ButlerCo. Vice Prests.—W. DG oes. 


Clermont Co. ; Miss Eva P. Ried, Hamilton. Sec.—J. P. 
Cummins, Hamilton,Co. Assist. Sec.—Miss Lizzie Daugherty, 
Butler Co. Treas.—T. A. Pollok, Montgomery Co. Ez. Com. 
—G,. A. Carnahan, Hamilton Co.; H. ett, Warren Co.; 
— meee Renives Co. 

e ° e public schools of Chillicothe, under 
the seieliciintenss of Hon. Wm. Richardson, for 1880, ves 
ed, the largest number ever registered. The 


The roport haa «good shoving of state, and espe With 
repo: a sho of statis and is ete with 
sensible and important sotione, : rer 


' some gold-h 
recent inter-State , 


| thing pertaining to the school is man 


eaded cane by the guests and other friends. It 
was a well-deserved compliment, and a happy occasion 
all present. | 
torrhe MState Board of Examiners, whose duty it is to grant 
rofessional certificates, good for life, in ali the schools of Ohio, 
ave just been appointed by the School Commissioner. They 
are as follows: Supt. H. M. Parker, of Elyria, Supt. A. B, 
f Avondale, and Prof. W. G. Williams, of Délaware 
g “ec 

Hon. James G. Blaine was the orator on ‘‘ Kenyon Day ”’ at 
Kenyon Coll, Ex-President Hayes, Chief-Justice Waite, 
and Senator David Davis, alumni of the college, were expected 
to be there. 

Supt. T. J. Mitchell is one of our most successful and indus- 
trious educators. When he accepted his present position, the 
schools were so completely demoralized that a failure seemed in- 
evitable; but now they are in as perfect working order as any in 
the State. The intense interest in education which he has 


aroused in his pupils, and the systematic way in which every- 
ed, not only proclaim 


remarkable ability and 


ollege. 


him a skillful instructor, but a man o 
enthusiasm. 

For the sake of making the Natural History Dept. of 
the next Cincinnati Exposition as attractive as possible, Prof. 
F. W. Clark, one of the committee of that department, has 
gone east tosecure novelties. It is the intention to procure the 
large mastodon restored by Prof. Ward. This was exhibited 
at the Chicago Exposition with great success, and attracted 


large crowds every day. 
The following is the program of the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Assoc., to be held June 28, 29, 


and 30, 1881: 


8 intendents’ Section. 
Inaugural Address, by 


upt. W. J. White, Springfield, O. 
Paper, “‘ School Examinations,” Supt. H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, 


Discussion, opened by Supt. J. E. Sater ‘auseor, 
Paper, "Clerical Work of Teachers,” by Supt. T. W. Harvey, Pains- 
ville. Discussion, opened by Supt. A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland. 


Peet Sole d “7 thingto 
Inaugural Address, b of. John en, Worthington. 
Paper.“ Mental Sclence for Public School es by Pres. W. H. 
Scott, Athens. Discussion, opened by Supt. Samue Findley, Akron, 
Paper, “ The Spirit of the Teacher,” by Supt. E. F. Moulton, Warren. 
Discussion, opened by Prin. Chas. L. Loos, Dayton. Ohio. 

Paper, ‘State Assistance,” by State School Comr., D. F. De Wolf, Col- 
umbus. Discussion, opened by Supt. John Simpson, Mansfield. 

Paper, “‘ English Literature in Schools,” by Hon. J.J. Burns, Colum- 
bus. Discussion, opened by Prin. G. A. Carnahan, Cincinnati. 

Annual address, by Rev. J. E. Twitchell, Cleveland. 

Paper, *‘ Science as a Means of Culture,” by Pres. E, Orton, Columbus, 
Discussion, opened by Supt. C. E. McVay, Mt. Healthy. 

Reports of committees, election of officers, miscellaneous business, etc, 





PENNSYLVANIA.—" The College Story,’’ or valedictory ad- 
dress to the 29th graduating class of the Woman’s Medical 
Coll., by the dean, Rachel L. Bodley, A.M., M.D., is replete 
with interesting and important statistics. The Coll. has grad- 
uated 276 during the 30 years of its work. Thirty-two of these 
have died; of the living, 166 out of 189 heard from, are still 
engaged in active medical practice, a large majority of whom 
hold satisfactory social relations, and have been very success- 
ful in business. This success is indicated by the fact that the 
average monetary value of the practice to 76 of these ladies has 
been $2,907.30 per year. Seven have become medical profes- 
sors in Philadelphia and New York, and 14 lecturers and in- 
structors in the medical colleges in Pennsylvania and Illinois ; 
68 have become members of medical eties, showing that 
they are ized and respected, as physicians, in the 17 
States in whic ~~ reside. Of the 54 having married since 
graduating, 45 declare that the influence of the study and 
ractice of medicine has been favorable upon the domestic re- 
ations as wife and mother, Eight of these lady physicians 
have been sent to Asia, and several others to other foreign 
countries as missionaries. All these facts serve to illustrate 
the special fitness of women for the study and practice of 
medicine. 

The unanimous reélection of Prof. B, F. Shaub as Supt. of 
the schools of Lancaster Co., and Prof. R. K. Buehrle, of the 
city, are well-deserved compliments to those gentlemen. Prof. 
Shaub has already served nine years, or three terms, as Supt., 
and the fact that there was no opposition to his election for a 
fourth term is the best evidence that his services have been 
acceptable. 

Through the courtesy of Supt. L. H. Durling we have re- 
ceived a copy of his Report of the Public Schools of, Allegheny 
City for 1880. It is a neatly printed pamphlet of 122 pages. 
It is prefaced by a short report of the prest., Mr. D. B. Oliver, 
to the Board of School Controllers. e Supt’s Report proper 
is brief, but able and to the point, and is accompanied by tab- 
ulated statements as to the condition of the schools, which 
seem to be in a satisfactory condition. 


TENNESSEE. — The sixteenth annual commencement of 
Ward’s Sem., Nashville, will embrace May 27 to June 1, when 
32 young ladies will graduate, 


VirGinta.—The dedication of Hampton Institute at Hamp- 
ton, took place on the 19th inst., with imposing ceremonies. 
Gen. O. O. Howard delivered the address. Bishop Payne, of 
the African M. E. Church, offered the dedicatory prayer ; Rev. 
Dr. Strieby laid the corner stone, with appropriate remarks, 
highly complimenting Mrs. Valeria Stone, of Malden, the 
donor. Rev. Dr. Philip Shaff, of New York, offered the second 
\prayer. Dr, H. C, Potter, of New York, laid the corner-stone 
| of the building for Indian girls, with a brief address. After 
the exercises by the graduates, Gen, Howard, Dr. Potter, and 
Gov. Holiday, of Virginia, made stirring speeches, and . 
Armstrong announced the gift of $1,000 from Mrs. Wolf, of 
New York, to start a workshop for Indian boys at Virginia 
Hall. The buildings are very fine, and well adapted to their 
purpose—(the black-boards for the recitation-rooms, were fur- 
nished by Mr, J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle st., Boston)—and the in- 
stitution here established is one of the most important in this 
country. Gov. Holiday, in the course of his remarks, said: 
‘A revolution of id ter than ever witnessed, is in 
progress. Anglo-Saxon, African, and Indian are bound together 
y the providence of God, never more to be separated, and are 
to be joined in common . Workers at Hampton are 





Just before Prof. Geo. S. Ormsby left Xenia to go abroad, 
he was tendered a reception at the residence of Mr. J. B. Mon- 
roe, and during the evening was presented with a very hand- 


progress 
knew; their work is to m 


building better than they 
dave nd good citizens, and I thank God for what they are 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 


— From advance sheets of the annual catalogue of the State 
Normal School at Castine, for the year ending June 3, the fol- 
lowing facts are gathered : The attendance has been, fall term 
100, winter 76, spring 130, total 306. Number of different pu- 
pils for the year, 202,— of whom 96 were gentlemen and 106 
ladies. Graduating exercises occur June 2, a class of 20 com- 
pleting the course, of whom 15 have had experience in 


teaching. 

— York Co. Ed. Assoc. holds its next session at Limerick, 
June 3and 4. The following is the program: 

Friday.—‘‘ The Text-Book; its Use and Abuse,” by M. C. 
Smart, Alfred; discussion, W. O. Fletcher, of Biddeford. 
“ Graded District Schools,’ by S. E. Perry, Limerick; discus- 
sion, J. Littlefield, Wells. Address, ‘‘ Educational Problems,” 
by Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham. 

Saturday. — Paper by Hon. E. S. Morris, Biddeford, ‘‘The 
Moral Element in Common-school Instruction.’ Rev. G. H. 

“Wilson, Biddeford, ‘‘Studies for Common Schools”; discus- 
sion opened by James F. Pillsbury, Limington. ‘‘ The First 
Five Years of Primary Work,”’ by Miss S. J. Sayward, Alfred. 
To be followed by a general discussion of Primary Methods. 

—Saccarappa is to build immediately a two-story brick 
school-house. The lower story will contain two school-rooms, 


the upper a public hall. 

— Gould’s Acad., at Bethel, is to have a new building, to be 
ready for occupancy by the lst of Sept. It is to be 40 x 60 feet, 
two stories high, and to cost $4,000. 

— Miss Huldah Hawkes has resigned the position of assist- 
ant in Deering High School, and will be succeeded by Miss 


Helen Pratt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— A special correspondent writing to the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of May 9, upon the rupture at Dartmouth, gives a 
very candid, and on the whole correct, statement of the 
trouble there. In a few particulars only, on which he is either 
not fully informed or misinformed, he leaves a wrong impres- 


pression: 

1. The discipline of the college had not become “‘ impaired” 
under Prest. Smith, and it is not now and has not been, better 
during Prest. Bartlett’s administration. 

2. The fact that $20,000 has been given the college during 
Prest. Bartlett’s administration is noticed as credited to Prest. 
Bartlett, whereas nearly every dollar of this amount has been 
given without any solicitation from him, and he is no more 
entitled to credit for it than is Prest. Smith. 

3. The impression is made that the misrepresentation to the 
trustees in the case of Prof. Hewitt is the only instance calcu- 
lated to destroy confidence in Prest. Bartlett, the fact being, 
however, that there have been several instances of a similar 
eg by reason of which the faculty have lost confidence in 
the man. 


— The attendance in the public ‘schools of Nashua, during 
the first month of the present term, is the largest yet recorded. 


The high and grammar schools contain 584 pupils, and the| 


lower grades 1,492, making a sum total of 2,076, of which 1,089 
are girls, and 987 are boys. The increase is naturally in the 
primary schools, and some of them are uncomfortably full. 

— Miss M. Parloa, of Boston, this week, completes a series 
of ten object-lessons in cooking, before the young ladies of 
Tilden Seminary. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 
— Ex. Supt. Edward Conant will assume the management 
of the Normal School at Johnson, at the opening of the next 


school year. He will be assisted by Prof. Crippen, who has 
had charge of the school for, some time past. Prof. Conant 





has done more than any other ten men for the professional | A new schoolhouse is to be erected, but for the present the old 
training of teachers in the State, having established and sus- academy building is used. 


tained for a long time (and for several years without State 


— The types last week made us refer to Mr Allen F. Wood 


aid) the first Normal School at Randolph. The State is for-|as of Fall River. This was an error. Mr. Wood is still in 
tunate to retain his services in that field. The three Normal! New Bedford, doing good work in the Fifth Street Grammar 


Schools will now be under skillful management in the hands 
of Messrs. Conant, Leavenworth, and Edson. 
— The demand for Prest. Buckham’s pamphlet on Education 


Jor Boys has led to the issue of another large edition, which | 


is now ready for gratuitous distribution to teachers, parents, 
and others. It is a good campaign document. Try it. You 
can have all you can use. Address the author, at Burlington. 

— Class-day, a new feature, was inaugurated, May 13, at 
the Vermont Acad. The chapel exercises, consisting of music, 
an oration, and poems, were followed by the ceremonies con- 
nected with the planting of the tree. The supper in the even- 
ing, with its accompanying toasts, speeches, and songs, was 
greatly enjoyed by all. 

— We are pained to note the death of Mrs. Fannie H. Kile, 
widow of the late Professor Kile, a prominent educator in 
this State and Rhode Island. Mrs. Kile was also a distin- 
guished teacher and conductor of institutes in both these 
States. By’Mrs. Kile’s death both the profession and the 
cause suffer a serious loss. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


Boston.—The recent annual exhibition of sewing at the 
Winthrop School, on Tremont street, near Eliot, was very 
largely attended. There were nearly three hundred pieces of 
work on the tables, embracing every variety of apparel for 
girls’ and ladies’ wear. The progress made since the plan of 
annual exhibitions has been adopted is very marked. Not 
only has there been an improvement in the work, but individ- 
ual taste has been cultivated. The children are taught to mend 
as well as to cut and make, and their appearance shows that 
the beneficial effects of this instruction extend also to the 
homes from which they come. We advise all interested in 
industrial education, and especially any who doubt the advis- 
ability of teaching sewing in our schools, to visit this school 
and see how much is accomplished in the short time each 
week which is devoted to it each week. 

— At the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, at Harvard Coll., the collections from mounds and 
caves of the Mississippi Valley and eastward, are arranged in 
the northern room on the first floor, where the curator will be 
pleased to meet persons interested in American archeology. 
This museum is open every day from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and 
the exhibition of the collection will be accompanied from time 
to time by explanations from the curator. 

— Mr. Frank B. Carter has been elected to fill the position 
of sub-master in the Gloucester High School, made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. John E. Clarke. 

— Prof W. R. Ware, of Boston, has been elected prof. of 
Architecture in Columbia Coll., New York. Salary, $5,000. 

— Mr. W. L. Hill, editor of the Athol Transcript, a gradu- 
ate of the National Deaf-Mute Coll., at Washington, has just 
received the degree of M.A. from that institution. 

— There are now about forty lady-students at Harvard Coll. 

— The fifteenth Draper speaking in Phillips Acad., Andover, 
on the 19th inst., resulted in awarding the first prize, $20.00, to 
W. P. Baltz, Philadelphia, Pa.; second prize, $12.00, to J. T. 
Symons, Laramie City, Wyoming; third prize, $8.00, to J. N. 
Roe, Branchville, N. J. The committee of award consisted of 
W. A. Mowry, Providence, Geo. Gould, Boston, and Geo. A. 
Marden, Lowell. Prof. J. W. Churchill gives the elocutionary 
drill in the academy. 

— Pepperell has established a high school, and Mr. Har- 
old C. Childs (Brown, ’78), has been appointed principal. The 
school numbers about forty pupils, the majority being girls. 


School, but we shall be pleased to record his transfer to Fall 
| River, or any other city which, recognizing his merit, shall 
| give him a louder call. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. ° 


— The sermon before the graduating class at Greenwich 
Acad., East Greenwich, will be preached on June 19, by Rev. 
John Miley, D.D., prof. of Systematic Theology in Drew 
Theo. Sem. 

— The town of Tiverton presents an educational curiosity, 
if the following statement can be credited: “In District No. 4 
a recent meeting voted to build a new school-house, as the 
one now occupied is in such a rotten condition that the chil- 
dren and teachers had their feet severely chilled, and the re- 
port says frozen, and now there is an opposition movement on 
foot to reconsider that vote, and not to build a new house. 

District No. 9, with sixteen scholars, has the honor of having 
a board of two teachers, although the trustees of that district 
is reported to have wished for five teachers, one for each day. 
What the progress of the school will be under the tutorship of 
two teachers teaching different days of the week, is a question 
for the curious to settle by paying a visit to said school. Dea- 
con Almy teaches on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, 
and Miss Sarah E. Sturtevant on Thursdays and Fridays.’’ 
Here is an opportunity for Barnum that should not be lost. 
First, here are American, New-England citizens, moving to re- 
consider the vote to build a new school-house, to prevent the 
teacher and pupils from freezing their feet in the old one! Sec- 
ond, here is a school trustee who desired five different teachers 
to instruct one school of sixteen scholars, — a teacher for each 
day of the week, and has actually secured two teachers for the 
different days of the same week! We do not quite understand 


the motive of this arrangement, unless the economical agent 
would secure a division of labor, and has employed Deacon 
Almy to govern, and Miss Sturtevant to teach. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The schools of the State are now well advanced on the 
closing term of the year, which will be short. 

— In a late notice of the schools of Branford you made me 
say Bradford. Connecticut has no town of that name, but 
Branford is a pleasant old town, which, until recently, has 
been poorly provided with schools. Within a few years Mr. 
Hamilton of the iron works, and other friends of progress, 
have secured great improvement in the town schools. Bran- 
ford may now take position with other towns in the State that 
are favored with graded schools. I have recently spent some 
time in this school, and found it under excellent discipline 
and instruction. Mr. Hatch, the principal, is doing a good 
work, and Mr. Hamilton and others of the Com. are rendering 
most efficient aid and encouragement. Branford is only eight 
miles from New Haven, which has educational advantages of 
every grade and of the highest order. Surrounding towns 
must, sooner or later, feel this influence, and join in the pro- 
gressive movement. 

— For many years Danbury has had one of the best graded 
schools in the State. At present, as we are glad to learn, her 
schools are under the supervision of Mortimer A. Warren, 
Esq., who is evidently doing what he can for their improve- 
ment. Mr. Warren is a graduate of the Connecticut Normal 
School, and has had a large and varied experience in teaching, 
both in New England and at the South. If the schools of 
Danbury fail to make good progress it will not be from want 
of good management. 




















PUBLISHERS’S NOTES. 
Ws. H. BARTLETT, principal of Dix Street 


School, Worcester, Mass., says: “The ‘ Best 
Ink Well’ has great excellences. 


This School is o 


Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, ‘1881. 


of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 


It has | in those branches of Natural Science which seem best suited for public-school work. 
The Second Session of this School will be opened as above mentioned for a term of five weeks, with increased 


ized for the pu 


been in use in my room for a year, and has facilities, a greater number of departments, and an enlarged corps of instructors. 


given entire satisfaction. It has stood the test 


of actual use, and, without speaking of its DEPARTMENTS. 
merits in detail, I pa heartily pmeees A itas,| CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. ALBERT H. TUTTLE, President. 
in my judgment, superior to any else of PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOCY, | Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 
the kind I have seen. My mn of it NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 
paren with time. It is sure to be generally A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 

uced as teachers and school 8 be-| ne School is located at LAKESIDE, OTTAWA Co. 


covers have not given the least annoyance,”’ 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. ool query 


BOARD OF MANAG 





er information address the Secretary of the Board of rs, 


Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 
Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. 


LIGHT 
wo LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


with the above title. The compiler, Mr. R. M. 
McIntosh, is well known to hundreds of thou- 
sands as one of the most succeseful providers of 
sweet melodies and bright hymns for the great 





ERS. 


Oo 12 miles by steamboat f. Sandusky. Lakeside| Sunday School public. Our best writers and 
come familiar with its merits. The detachable | ;, a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The coonninataiont are ample, and the cxpenses moderate. e 


For circulars and fu 


*| composers have contributed. The book has a 
beautiful title, is well printed, and is every way 
desirable. Send for specimen pages (free), or 
specimen copy, which is mailed for the retail 





Pocket Pronunciation-Book ; : - 
15 cts.....4 Short History af! by E. V. DeGraff, A.M., 


. 2 a 

Print of the article « Education,” from the 9th edition 
itann ; edited ° 

Fayne, A.M.; cl., 50 cts,, pp. 105. eal ¥.: C 


ie eeee A 
cr large naruto Contemporary wit Slur 
Universal knowledge ; reprint of the latest Eng- | Supt. 





edition. New York: Am. Exchange. iid 





~:/ Summer Art Institute. 


. FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 

The . *| For Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers of Drawing, 

el - 2 Rishon: by Teen, Gastate; Oil Painting. and ‘Modeling in Clay, July 5, for 
four Ww. Bend : for Circulars. 


, Water - Color, 


w. s. GoopNovGH, 
Public Schools, Director of School 
of Art, Columbus, Ohio. | 317 tf 





A Collection of Forty-one Minerals | price, 35 cents. 
and Rocks, 


Illustrating “ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. 


w. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HIsTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 10 


Also just published, THE BEACON LIGHT. 
(30 cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. And nearly 
ready, a new book by ABBEY and MUNGER, making 
a trio of Sunday School books that cannot be excelled. 
OLIVER DITSON & O@., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MISCELLANY. 





AN ANCIENT SCHOOLMASTER’S SALARY. 


The following is a copy of the agreemert made between the 
town of Huntington, Long Island, and Jonas Houldsworth, 
This copy has been made for THE 
JouRNAL by Wm. 8. Pelletrau, editor of the Southampton 


its first schoolmaster. 


Town Records,—recently printed by order of th 


A covenant and Agreement made the eleventh day of ffeb- 
ruary 1657 at a Corte or Towne meeting, Betwixt the Inhab- 
itants of ye Towne of Hunttington of the one partie, And Ionas 
Houldsworth of the other partie, Whereby the said lonas 
Houldsworth doth engage himeselfe to the said Inhabitants 
during ye terme of foure years, to be expired from the thir- 
teenth day of April next ensueing the day of the date hereof, 
For to schoole such persons or children as shall be put to him 
for that end by the said Inhabitants. And likewise the said 


Inhabitants doth alsoe engage themselves to 


e town: 


tober, and three pounds twelve 


four years old, 


the said Ionas 





Houldsworth for to build him a sufficient house, and to give 
accommodation thereunto, And furthermore the said inhab- 
him with ye said house a percell of grounde adjoining to it for 
itants doth likewise engage themselves to pay unto ye said 
Ionas Houldsworth and in consideration of his said schooling | p 
Twenty five pounds on accompt and his diat for the first yeare. 
And also to allow him what more may come in by ye school- 
ing of any that come from other parts, The said 
pounds is to be paid ye said Jonas as followeth, Three 
twelve shillings in butter, at six pence per pound, and seven 
pounds two shillings in good well sized merchantable wampum 
that is well strung, or strand, or in such comodityes as may 
suite him for clothing, these to be paid him by ye first of Oc- 


wheat and ye other in Indian, at three & five shillings per 
bushel )provided it be good and merchantable) to be paid by ye 
first of March and x-teen pounds fourteen pounds shillings, in 
well thriving young cattle which shall then be betwixt two & 
the one half bein 
to be delivered him ye yeareisexpired. And also the two next 
ensuing yeares, To pay the said Ionas Houldsworth Thirty 





in corne by ye 


wenty five 
unds 
ing young 


shillings in corne, one halfe in 
eaery 


in the steare kind, these 





unds per yea 
oe by ee os come from other parts, The said Thirty 
five pounds is to be paid as followeth (viz) five pounds in 
butter at six pence per pound, and ten pounds in such wam- 
um as is above mentioned, or in such comodityes as will suit 
him, these to be paid by ye first of October, And five pounds 
A first of March, the halfe in wheat, and the other 
in Indian, at five and three shillings per bushell, 
be good and merchantable. 
cattle betwixt two and foure years old, the halfe 


being in the steare kind. These are to be delivered when the 
eare is expired, 
ont or Ist yeare to pay the said lonas Holdsworth forty 
pounds in such pay as is above mentioned, according to the 
nature and time proportionably, and at the fore said times of 
Also it is agreed of that firewood be gotten and 

rought for the schoole when ye season shall require it by such 
as send their children to schoole, And that the said [onas 
Holdsworth shall have liberty yearly to for to chuse foure men 
that shall be bound to him for the true performance of the 


foresaid engagement 


re with ye foresaid alowance of what may 


so that it 
And fifteen pounds in well thriy- 


(being valued by indifferentmen.) And the 

















THE BEST INKWELL| 








EXCLUDES DUST, 
CANNOT CORRODE. 


NEAT, 
CHEAP. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION, | SIMPLE, | Needs Cleaning but Once a YEAR. 
Saves $90 out of $100 now spent for Ink. 


Send_25 ets. for Sample and Circulars. 


A. D. ALBEE, Gefl Ag 


16 Hawley Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 





The Origin of Nations ; in two parts ; early civiliza- 
tion, ethnic nifinities, ete.; by Geo. Rawlinson ; cl..... 
The Cat; an introduction to the study of backboned 


animals, es mammals; by St. Geo Mivart. 
P00 ills; cl... Tw ; 


Ph.D ; wit kish Life in War Time ; 
pp. 428, cl. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
orestville Sheaves; or, ing and Gathering; by 


New York: . Tract pas 

Working Drawings,and How to Make and Use Them ; 
by Lewis M. Haupt. Phila.: Jos. M. Stoddard & Co. 

Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter ; by Elaine Goodale; 
cl..... David Hartley and James Mill ; by G. 8. Bowen, 
M.A.; “ English Philosophers” series; cl. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Political Economy and Political Science; Econo- 
mic Tracts, No. II., series 1880-81. Phila.: The Soc. 
for Political Education; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Matrimony : a novel; Ly W.E. Norris; Leisure Hour 
Series; cl., $1.00. New York: He Holt & Co. 

Beliah: a love ~qq f by Octave Feuillet ; one vol., 
paper cover, 75 cts. Phila : T. B. Peterson & Co. 

The School of Life; by Wm. R. Alger; $1.00.... How 
to Tell the Parts of Speech; an introaucton to English 
grammar; by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D.; Am. ed., 
cl., 75 cts. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


C. M. Trowbridge. 





| Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 


kw Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


312 DoMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th 8t., NEW YORK. 


3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. ¢ 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 








~ MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the 


By C. C. 


Kindergarten. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 


This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that 


© and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 


mon-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in training- 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cemts, postage paid. 


Address 
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NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














S SHAMILL 


THE SCIENCE ELOCU TION’ 


At the earnest solicitation of many former pupils and 
others desirous of es the science and art of 
Expression, will reopen his 


School of Elocution 
In CHICAGO, JUNE 15, 1881. 


100 Lessons, two a day, $40. Address, 
320f 326 W. MADISON S8T., CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY. 


Peabody Academy of Science. 


The Sixth Session of this School, designed expressly 
for teachers will be held at the Museum of the Academy, 
commencing July 12 and continuing four weeks. 

For circu and other information apply to 


EDW. 8. MORSE, Dérector, 
Salem, Mass. 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 
Summer Normal School of Languages. 


Write to 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
309 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1iA\. 
Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, and 





Australasia. 5 ements for Personally 
Conducted and vate Parties to Ea , Egypt, and 
Palestine. Hotel Cou 


issued, available at over 

Credit aswel. Cook? Excursionist and special - 

it ued. 7 o ° 

phiets contain fall lars, sent mail, ‘Address, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 wondwag, EAT. 

C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. (307 cow] P.O + 4197, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar. 


PARLE TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both , 
VU sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. | 





RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 2z 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Oe eaciogne. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 








For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sezes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Gete Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 











PROFESSIONAL. 
EDERICK C. ROBERTSON, ; 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
3% Beacon Street, 
303 } Boston, Mass. 





ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and . 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


owe OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 





Il course of two years; shorter courses in s 

to ANNA BARIGRHT, 
.» Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 

Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


i CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.’’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof.ER.RUGGLEs. 3012 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


Taper nn i FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof.C. 0. Taompson, Worcester, Maas. 


ments. For circular appl 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


MANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For e ly to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M. 
Jinvipal 00 Ohorat J mn” 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
4 , Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Observatory, cabi- 
nets, and art- ° nage of 1000 volumes. Board 
and tuition, $175a year. Address 
32i m MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 











MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Summer Institute. 
In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 





Wait till May for fall announcement. 
Prirate Beazer te hee 
309 eow 85 Devonshire St., Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM FO 
UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. 


. C. V. SPRAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
] N.H. Patronized by half the 
m OxnocuTT, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 





in the Union, 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for 8; classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S For Both 
0 








Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 

















For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Peyuten 8t., 
(Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, » and 


Kind Preparato: 

U , ee. Fa of both sexes trom three 
to eae years of age. Special students received 
in all of Upper Department. 

Fn. 7, pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. 1., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced’ teachers throughout. 





a teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern emia an 








Philosophical Laboratory ; Military ll. Apply to 
MownY & Gorr, Princi lo cy a | 7 

GF oarding re ee Y, Barre, Vt. A first-class 

Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
address HENRY PRIEsT, 80nx 





ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Co! . Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thoro ’ h ok in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buokiyn, A. M. 




















err BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster 
PROVIDENOK, R. I. 


A Cherongh 008 punations business course. 
Circular by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. rm gn 
has for Classical and tific 
. Apply toH. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Wriaren N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Maas. Bs 














A BOOK Price...........+. - 91.75. 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
Boston. 








,A PP 1 E- Tounsex, ADVICE TO SINGERS, BY A SINGER. 

Boston, Mass., for This little book is worth many times its cost to every 

. Circular of Tours. teacher and student. It is ed for a ket com- 

Writing Books (patonted) \*imeninr™n ay nosbnnet of oo sr 

Reversible riting - patented ) | generally. flexible cloth, 75 cts. Sent postpaid 
are the best. Look for them. nate |™,tecelptof price. Published bisieal haces 


All wanting the Best Teuchers, American 


and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 


tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seeking positions 
should have Application-form. Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 


262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and lies superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for orery Consens of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
anit MISS > J ARs oe 
American a a ‘eachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefes*ors, 
Principals, GQovernesses, and ‘Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for — 
tion-form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 

32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


hic System of Penmanship, 


AGENT for the 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


e largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. lish branches 
and libra containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term begins mber 15. Send for calendar. 

318jeow E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, Boston. 
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Simpson, 
Addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said : “The necessity for schools 
of elocution is founded on the poo law of culture. 
God has given us organs which need development ; 
there is a law of wth and culture everywhere. 
The National School of Elocution and ore. 
tery, established in 1873, and chartered in wn Ae 
the most ample facilities for such culture. Nineteen 
Teachers | Lecturers, specialists in their cone 
ments. Summer Term, July 5; Fall Term, Oct. >. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 





J. H. BETCHEL, Sec., 
3171(a) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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PENS 


STEEL 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York 


your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
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The “‘ TRIUMPH” Dovetalled Desk. 
Over One Million in Use. 





BAKER, PRATT & 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 





No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; 
New and Improved 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING; 


The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c 


EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 


BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 
Dustless Crayons, Dustless Erasers, &c. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


: Kindergarten Material, 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


I@~ Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. 4) 


Agents Wanted to present our improved School material. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


CO.., 





&c. 














GLOBES: 60 Different Styles. 
See special circular. 























7 New Books. 


EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

i fine, entirely new Portrait and twelve illustra- 
* gt ae 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1.00 
flexible morocco; calf, or seal, $3.50. 
beautiful little volume, like the ‘ Longfellow 
Birthday Book,” which has proved remarkably popular. 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By EvishA MouLrorD, LL.D., author of ‘* The Nation.” 


Ce ical tise in the interest 

i is not a theological treatise in the interes’ 
ean a or any creed. but is an original, resolute 
study of the fundamental questions of religion, It 
treats with marked ability the relations of science and 
religion, and all leading questions on which religious 
thinkers are at variance. 


THE GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. 


By James M, WHITON, Ph.D. 16mo. $1.25. 


The subject of this book and its masterly treatment 
will doubtless attract many readers. It is an attempt 
to restate the doctrine of the resurrection so as to free 
it from the features which have made it a stumbling- 


block to many. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By JAMES PARTON. With Portraits and other illus- 
” trations. 2 vols.,8vo. $6.00; half calf, $11.00. 


Whether people admire or bate Voltaire, they can- 
not fail to find this record of his career exceedingly 
interesting and instructive, In these volumes his com- 
plete history is given in English for the first time. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. . 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 }'‘ULTON 8T., N. Y, 





J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOCBS, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 zz 








ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
-_ , ap E tet of 
Civl Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of , 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264tf 1 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 

The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
. ¢ Five Years’ Musical Course. 

our Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 

sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
. = the anes. 

ers’ Course for thos. w 
been Teachers. ener 


the College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


* sent on application to 
eae “huss ADA TL. HOWARD, 








President 
ea Wellesley, Mass. 
$66 & week in your own town. Terms and §5 outiit 





PHILLIPS 


The folowing Chautauqua 
1. Biblical E2ploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D 


2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 
3. = Seoies Jor Little People. By Rev. B. T. 
ncent, 


4. English History. ~ Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
5. Greek History. . H. Vincent, D.D. 
7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 
8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T. 
Townsend, D.D. 
9. William Cullen Bryant. 
10. What is Education ? By Wn. F. Phelps, A.M. 
11. Socrates. By Prof. W. F. Phelps, A.M. 
12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. Phe » A.M 
14. Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F. Phel » A.M, 
15. Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YOR 


& HUNT. 


Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 


16, Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glim of Ed 
ucation in 16thCentury. By W. F. Phelps, A.M. 

18. Christian Evidences. y J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 

20, The Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D. 

21. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 

22. Biblical Biology. By Kev. J. H. Wythe, A.M.,M.D. 

24. Canadian History. By James L. Hughes. 

25. Sely-Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 


At 20 Cents Each. 
6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D. 
13. Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 
| 23. Anglish Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 


(M) 








metics. They secure and retain healthful 


LINDA TOILET 


he Purest and 

Beauty Cream, for Tan, by mail............. $ .25 

Miaxic Reinette, for Wrinkles, by express.... 1.00 
Hose Wine, for Pimples, by —_ Sikad an ae 

For fall list of our PerRFeoT CosMETICS send for 


Millions are annually paid physicians to protect every bodily organ except the skin. 
The face is most expeced. and needs mane care. itd y itin c 


Use scientifically prepared Cos- 
complexions and youthful beauty. 


CO ‘ 27 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


INCORPORATED 1876 — MANUFACTURERS. 
Best Cosmetics. 


Velvet Cream, for effects housework, by ex. $1.00 
Complexion Mask, opens beautifier, “ 3, 
Cosmetic Gloves, for the hands, by mail..... 3.00 
circulars, free. 321 











Vocal Culture. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE — | 








Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 
The Speaking Voice, 

The Cause and Uure of amuering. 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, 

and the Cure of Stammering. 





A Vocal Defects. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
15i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—F ull course in ape $50; Do. in class of five, $25; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. c 
to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. 
isters, Teachers, ano Ladies. 





Vocal Impediments. 


ass of fifteen, $10. (gr Special rates 
Special Class for Min- 
303 zz (1) 








CHAI 


ease and comfort. Sen 





Sole Proprietors and 


VRBOAR-\, 


The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair 


THE KING OF ALL CHAIRS. 


Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever proteesé, combining, as it does, a 
» BED, CHILD’S CRIB, INVALI 
chair, and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CHAIR CO., 


RECLINING, and LIBRARY 
d for catalogue and price-list to 


Manufacturers. 850 Broadway, New York. 





Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.-Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

wie tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
‘ii. c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«* JIV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 





in Colors 
and Gold. 











59 Carmine Street. 





<e" Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 





Premium Essays. 


I. 
ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
and Methods, By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 


Boston, Mass. 


TI. 
THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, St. Lours, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
pamphlet, 47 pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
at 15 cemts a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 


BURRS LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


To Aid the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, 
and all Lovers of Books. 

AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 

OR FUTURE USE. 

All words and names are indexed by the first two 
letters, with over 300 combinations cut in thamb-holes 
in the edges of the leaves. Opened at any combination 
by the use of one hand. It has a combination for every 
word and name in alllanguages. tent, saves time, 
labor, money, and vexation, Printed on fine writing- 
paper, quarto size, 12,000 lines, 40 lines to the page, 
ound in half-russia. We manufacture over 30 styles and 
sizes of Combination. Indexes for LEDGERS, RECORDS, 
and Commercial REPORTS. Also Indexes made ez- 
pressly for the use of Physicians and Lawyers. Indexes 
of any size made to order. Agents wanted. For fur- 
particulars and specimen pages address 
THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO., 

Hartford, Conn. 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


Cloth, stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 


SENT BY EXPRESS, C. O. D. 
Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
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Address F 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 





free. Address H. HALLETT & OO,, Portland, Me. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wan ted. 


. The Largest and Finest Royal 

Octavo Large Type Edition, with 

a Complete History of its Revis- 

jon, and of all former Versions. 

100 Illustrations on Complete Outtit,post- 

Steel and Wood by id, Tie. Address 

Dore and other cel- p W ONES BROS. & CO., 

ebrated artists. It Cincinnati or Chicago 
Sells Faster and Pays 


Better than any other 

edition, Send for Out- QS amen 
fit at once. Bo not ‘ 
D B21 tf 


elay. Secure Territory Now. 








TEACHERS WANTING 


Paying work all summer will do well to correspond 
with the editor of ‘“‘ Progress of Science.” 


2335 Washington Street, Boston. 
SALARY after a successful trial, 821 


TEACHERS wawrive 


the BEST and MOST RAPID SELLING 
Book LOOK PUBLISHED this season for 





Agents, who can clear large wages with 
00 | certainty and TH is add much to their sal- 


ary, and at the same time see the 


oot in all its glory, WAY — lose no 
time, but secure ory this work 
if they intend to canvass and FOR make mo- 
ney during vacation, 
Ladies or gentlemen B US | N ESS. 
who have any thought of such business, send for our 
Special Terms to Teachers, and you will be abundantly 
rewarded by addressing 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Pubdlisher, 
61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., 
or Concord, N. H. 
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—_ 


TEACHERS WANTED fet watt 


Summer. For full particulars address J. 0. McCURDY 
& 00., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3141 


who want to add largely 
to their salaries, can do 
80 by soliciting for DR. 


O. H. TIFFANY’S new superb volume, ** Gems for 
the Fireside.’’ $25 to $60 per week can be made, 
during vacation, by such as will make a business of the 
canvass. Call or address 
RUSSELL & HENDERSON, 

10 Federal Street, Boston. 





319 d 








WANTED, 


TEACHERS, to learn my plan of selling 
1 books, and them to teach others, and start 
gues their fields. 
Men of ability, not afraid of hard work, will be paid 
a salary of from $1200 to $1500 the first year, and from 
$2000 to $2500 the second year, if successful after a 
short trial. I have offered men $4000 for their second 
year’s work. Some Teachers who have been at work 
less than six months are now making double what they 
received as teachers. Give age and experience, and 
send this advt. 
Ww. J. HOLLAND, 


318 d SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
JOHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 


is the best chance qver offeaed to ou. Its Scenes are drawn 


from the t and shady sides o: loa 
ay John B. Goug “a 

portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and interest, 
without @ It is the “booming book fe and out- 
sells all others 10 to 1. in 1000 Agents 
wan men and women. Now is the time. 


ad Spool Teoma nen dor Cirelar: rene 








Manager of aes Dept. of Journal, 


ROY 6 HAWLEY StT,, Boston. 


N®*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
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Title 


Jesus Upon Earth. New ed. - - . . 


One Hour a Week. Newed. - ° e “4 
Diseases of Children. 
The Scottish Covenanters. - ° m . 


Discoverers and Conquests of the Northwest. - - 


_LATE PUBLICATIONS. _ 


2d ed., enl. - - - 


Author. Publisher. 
American Tract Society, N Y 
“ “ “oe 


Day 


Taylor Cassell, Petter, G & Co, N Y 


| 


60 IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 

75 
Presley Blakiston, Phila $5.00, $6 = 
Blanchard Cushing, Thomas & Co, Chicago 3.25to5 50 


“A Wonderful Work.” 
OVERNMENT. 
IN MAP FORM, 5x 4'% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


EDUCATION. 


ONSPECTUS iisronr 
of Political Parties and the Federal 


Sermons. > = . e Cheney “ “ 2.50 to 5 00 321 Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 
Christianity’s Challenge. - - - - - Johnson “s 6s se 100; _ sic , a ————— Se - 
Physiol of Women. - - - - - Stevenson o sa “s 1 50) —— Pes ~ 
History of Art. Student’sed. 2vols. - - - Liibke Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 7 
Great Monarchies. 3 vols. - - - - Rawlinson o e a 9 00 DI A A R 
Beside thé River. Franklin Sq. Lib., No, 182. - - Macquoid Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 e 
Matrimony. - - - - - - Norris Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Friar Jerome. M4 ° . ° . - Aldrich Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 An honored publishing house whose bistery be reputed to extend back into the last century, and whose wealth 
ee fl ee tee teed Dien 1 25] has been estimated at $8,000,000, is that of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. The largest and most impor- 
Rosecroft. - : : - - - - un ard, n as in 
The Bailiff’s Maid. ae 5 |} J B Lippincott & Co, Phila | Bi otek tke J.B Li incott & Co. great publishing house 
The World of Missions. - - - : - Carroll Phillips & Hunt, N Y 10! of Chambers, of Edin- ° ® p urgh, Scotland, and 
Arabian Niches, st ae * : : Terry ae 2 a Shauenb Phila = London, England, that of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which, many years ago, they published * she eocetnl) 
\ 2 d cs - - - - ’ c ‘?llow price of « di 4 . 
Vicar of Wakefield. “ - - - - - Goldsmith “ “ “ 75 rice to $40, 
How to tell Parts of Speech. - + + + Abbott Roberts Bros, Boston ie pe BA Chambers’s Encyclopz Tn price to $40, 
The School of Life. . . . f Alger . - 1 00) cult of a rupture with the British house, in consequence (it was said) of the Lippiscetts making changes in the 
Blessed Saint Certainty. — - ; . , - Baker a 3 1 50) 4 merican edition contrary to the spirit while still using the name of Chambers, the same 
Christ and Modern Thought. = - . ; Ks ~ 1 50! Encyclopedia was brought down to the still $50.00 lower price of $25. Now, in the glorious year 
Notes on the Book of Job. - - - - - Barnes R Worthington, N ¥ 3 00) 1881, moved, of course, not by the spirit of rivalry, but by the generous and laudable 
Eminent Methodist Ministers. : , : Gorrie : 1 25 | purpose of placing useful knowledge within reach of the people, withont regard to the question of profit or of 
Coleridge's Literary Biography. Pp. 800,cl.  - - Coleridge W L Allison, N ¥ 1 00 Floss to themselves, they are issuing av edition of this great work, Chambeys's Encyclopedia, which is said to be 
Patriarchs and Prophets. Pp.500,cl. = = =- - Gould do . = revised to date (edition of 18-sixty somethingwith census figures altered ?) which they are offering 
A Dictionary of the Bible, incl. Biograpby, Nat'l Hist., Geog., etc. Am 5S H Union, Phila 59 | at the wonderfally low price of $15 for the work complete, in 10 great octavo volumes. Even at 
Bushnell’s Mora) Uses of Dark Things. i2mo. - : Chas § cribner 8 Sons, NY ; 1 = this astoundingly low price they allow the large discount of 40 per cent. when purchases are 
Froude’s English in Ireland. New Library Ed. 3 vols. Harri pa ye > per vol, 1 made in large quantity. The army of the Liter- _ary Revolution always rejoices at the multipli- 
Woman's Handiwork in Modern Homes. [1l., 12mo. sped yar cation of good books at low prices, and the AMERICAN BooK ExcHANGE is delighted with the opportunity of 
Bellah: a Tale of Brittany. Sq.12mo. - | - - Feuillet TB Peterson & Bros, Phila _, 2 | uniting with the great publishing house of Lippincott in furtheriag the sale of this work; and to demonstrate 
The Exiles. The Russian “ Robinson Crusoe.” Sq. 12mo. > 7m -75, 1 00) the earnestness of their good-will they propose, so long as the Lippincotts choose to continue the manufacture at 





Our readers who enjoy good books will be 
deeply interested in the announcements of 
new publications of Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
the present number of THe JouRNAL. We 
invite special attention to the beautiful and 
useful book by Constance Cary Harrison, on 
Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. She 
discusses the principles of design and decora- 
tion, and gives directions for practical work in 
embroidery, painting on silk and china, etc. 
In fact it is a comprehensive guide for the 
manufacture of many objects of utility and 
beauty in house-furnishing, and valuable sug- 
gestions for the arrangement and decoration 
of rooms in the details of screens, portiéres, | 
the mantelpiece, etc. 


illustrations, and five exquisitely colored plates, 


f desi, f eminent artists. Notices of | 
i. auicer Main tn thie dine “yo op |the present his office address will be the same 


e | as heretofore. 


the other books in this excellent list will a 
pear in THE JOURNAL from time to time. 
advise all of our readers to examine these val- 
uable books. 


TEACHERS, and all others of our readers, | 
should read the important announcement of | 
D. L. Guernsey, publishers, 61 Cornhill, Bos- | 
ton, or Concord, N. H. Mr. Guernsey is one 
of the most reliable and experienced publishers 
of subscription-books in New England, and 
has the agency of some of the leading large 
houses in the country. For the approaching 
vacation, teachers ‘can make arrangements 
with him for very lucrative employment. 
Write to him at once for full particulars. Re- 
member his address is 61 Cornhil!, Boston, or | 
Concord, N. H. 





WILLARD SMALL, 16 Bromfield street, Bos-| 
ton, has just published a new revised and | 
greatly enlarged edition of the Outlines of the| 
Study of the English Classics, a practical guide | 
to students of English literature, by A. F. | 
Blaisdell, M.D. This work has been out of 
print for some months, and has been much in 
demand. Mr. Small keeps aconstant supply 
of the admirable publications of Macmillan & 
Co., of New York, among which are Ward’s 
English Poets, the best collection of English 
poetry ever made. He has also Fitch’s Lec- 
tures on Teaching, and other works which 
teachers should have. Go and examine his 
stock. 


TEACHERS who intend to have their rough, 
broken, and worn-out blackboards repaired 
and slated this summer, should see to it that 
their committee are notified in season, so that 
they will have time to investigate, examine, 
and find out the working qualities and dura- 


bility of Mr. Swasey’s blackboards. By so 
doing they will surely employ J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle street, Boston, to repair their black. 
boards, and the teachers will then have the 
satisfaction of having their schools supplied 
with blackboards that will last for years. 


We have just received the revised version of 
the New Testament, authorized by the Amer- 
ican Committee of Revision, and published by 


I. K. Funk & Co., New York. They also send | music for 15 years; ean 
a companion to the revised version explaining 
the reasons for the changes made on the au-! Box 





|been known as a member of the firm for the 


The book is richly |that Mr. Bicknell will for a time retire from 
bound in illuminated cloth, with numerous | active business, as the close confinement to it 


| JOURNAL will be found the card of A. J. John- 


ganist for 7 years; he» “een a learner and teacher of 


| 


| thorized version, by Alex. Roberts, D.D., a 
here gee of the English Revision Committee; 
with explanations of the Appendix, which con- 
tains the changes suggested by the American 
|Committee, but which were not assented to by 
| the English Committee, by Philip Schaff, D.D., 
|chairman of American Committee of Revision. 
Price, 25 cents. We have only time to call at- 
| tention to these publications in this issue, but 
will notice later. 
| DIssOLUTION.—We have to announce to our 
| readers that the firm of Bicknell & Comstock 
|is dissolved by mutual consent. The business, 
| however, will be carried on the same as here- 
tofore by Mr. William T. Comstock, who has 


past four years, and who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the business. We understand 


for the past sixteen years makes it seem judi- 
cious for him to take a season of rest. For 


On the opposite page of this issue of THE 


son & Co., 11 Great Jones street, New York. 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia is endorsed by the 
best scholars and teachers in the country. It 
contains more of the requisites of a reference 
library than can be found in any equal number 
of pages in the world. For circular of testi- 
monials address the publishers, A. J. Johnson 
& Co., 11 Great Jones street, New York city. 





IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroads to all depots. Families can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 315 zz 


IMPORTANT.—Have you found the key to 
perfect health and strength? It is Kidney- 
Wort, the only remedy that overcomes at once 
the inaction of the kidneys and bowels. In 
either liquid or dry form it is a perfect remedy 
for those terrible diseases that cause so many 
deaths.—Jlome and Farm. 

THREE requisites,—pens, pins, and needles. 
The two latter you can get of any make, but 
when you want a good pen get one of Ester- 
brook’ s. 





If you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 























Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 22 (P) New York City. 
WANTED, a 


A situation by a lady of 24 years, who bas given special 
attention to Instrumer‘ta: Music under competent 
teachers at Smith College ead at Boston ; a church or- 


teach French or the Higher 
h branches, and can give the best testimonials 


this nominal price, to furnish the public with the Lippincott edition at the low price of $9.50 per set (the 50 cents 


for cost of handling), de- livered in Néew York 


city, or sent oy express or freight to any part of 


the United States or Can- Free Advertisement. ada. Considering the 


munificent liberality of the Lippincotts’ terms, it has seemed a great pity that their modest should prevent them 
from advertising more widely, and we therefore supplement their generosity by scattering this advertisement 
broadcast for them at our expense. 


The Literary Revolution 


Has not the honor of a century’s history, and its present cash capital is only about $175,000. It was started 
only so long ago as September, 1875, with $70 cash and a few old books, and two years thereafter had reached 
the dignity of a garret in an Ann street junk-shop, its “‘ army,” consisting of one man and a small boy, and from 


the character of Ch bers’s Encyclopze dia the place, cim- 


ices lecturaii (b—d b—gs) be- 
ing far more nu- merous than 
customers for books. But by January, 1879, the Revolution had accumulated sufficient strength to print one 
amall volume, which was increased to a product in 1880 of over one million volumes. Its business offices and re- 
tail store now occupy entire « magnificent six- story building on Broadway, and its factories 
several other buildings elsewhere in the city, $6.00. and it gives employment to about 600 hands. 
One item of its present large list of standard publications is an edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopeedia, in 15 handy beautiful cloth-bound volumes, which it is selling at the low price of $6 per set (lately re- 
duced from $7.50). This edition is a verbatim reprint of the London edition of 1880 (instead of that of 18-sixty 


something, as in the case of the Lippin- 
h the altera- ti fa f sensu: 
cotts, with heaters Unviersal Knowledge 1 0s ‘ev cn: 


ever, is a foreign work, and it could scarcely be expected that such a work, edited and published for a foreign 
market, would give as much prominence to American topics as American readers might desire. To supply these 
and other deficiencies, we are now issuing under the title of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” a new edi- 
tion in fifteen large octavo volumes, large type, in which a large force of American editors and writers have 


added about 15,000 topics, cover- ing about 3000 octavo pages, thus 
Triumphant. 


thoroughly Americanizing the work, and making it nearly 40 per cent. 
larger than the original Chambers’s, 10 per cent. larger than oe wwadl 
and 20 per cent. larger than Johnson’s Cyclopedias. Of this edition, ten volumes are now ready for delivery. 
Volume XI. will be reaty May 20, and the remaining volumes at intervals of a few days thereafter. Price per 
volume in cloth, $1; in half Russia, gilt top, $1.50. 
“ First come, first served,” is an old motto which we have supplemented by ‘“‘ Lowest prices to earliest pur- 
chasers,” and accordingly, on this edition, we are for a few days offering the 10 volumes now published at the 
net price of $8.75. This price will very shortly be increased. 

6. course the 15,000 topics and 3,000 pages of new matter addedin this edition are not to be found either in 


Both of them, however, are excellent works, seeeeSeeny Shep, and 


Lippincotts’ edition, nor in our $6 edition. 
Specimen pages showing type 


serve 2 good purpose for those who cannot afford the new and enlarged edition. 


sun wii Five Thousand Book-Sellers °°" 


Throughout the United States and Canada are poe to either abundantly supply or liberally slander our 
+ es ae rp We give liberal terms to.clubs where no bookseller acts as agent. Descriptive catalogne and 
llustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. 764 Broadway, New York. 


GENERAL AGENTS ° Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & C».; 


Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewa-t 
& Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 120 Dearborn street ; San Francisco, 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. Louis, Logan D. Dameron; Atlanta, Ga., J. J. & 8. P. Richards; Baltimore, 
W. E. C. Harrison; Richmond, Randolph & English; Pittsburgh, James Robinson: Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, 
Lyon & Co.; Minneapolis, 8. M. Williams. 320 b 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘fiiiairit 


tar~ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 





Supplied in your Houses, Offices, and Schoolrooms, by means of the AMERICAN OZONE GENERATOR, a simple 
and effective apparatus for the generation of OzoNnK, which is Nature's great disinfectant. OZONE effectually 
destroys Malaria, Sewer-gases, and Noxious Vapors. All scientists agree that no disease can exist in @ 
malignant form where OZONE is present in the atmosphere. Read the following letter, received by us : 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, New York: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., MARCH 25, 1881. 
Gentlemen : — Having used the American Ozone Generator for several days in my school-room, | 
am fully persuaded it is capable of all that is claimed for it. The atmosphere of the room is at all times pleas- 
ant, and entirely free from all indications of impurities. I have no hesitation in recommending it especially for 
schools ; in fact, I believe it to be a duty on the part of teachers to avail themselves of such an important aid 
in correcting the evils arising from vitiated air. Truly yours, STEWART PELHAM. 


Ge Send for descriptive pamphlet, giving the opinions of eminent authorities. 

pens bebe <3 Thais oe Soe 7 HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 

Orders by post will receive prompt attention. 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 
eow 


Headquarters for New England, 3 AROH ST., BOSTON; Ohicago Agency, 71 WASHINGTON ST. 











TS MUTUAL PROVIDENT ASSOCI.- 








references. Address GREENFIELD, Mass., P. O. 
460. 319 f eow 





LOCUTION. Ss couex.m irs 
J. E. Mard 


ATION OF BOSTON, established for Pro- 
fessional Men and Women. See advertisement in THE och, Stacy Baxter, and 
JOURNAL of April 21. The good thing is coming. Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 
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May 26, 1881. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. Ginn, Heatu & Co., whose attrac- 
tive announcement appears on the first page of 
Tue JOURNAL, are about to issue a College 
series of Greek authors, with notes based on 
those of recent German Editions, edited by 
John Williams White, Ph.D., assistant profes- 
sor of Greek in Harvard University, and Lewis 
R. Packard, Ph.D., Hillhouse professor of 
Greek in Yale College. The object of this se- 
ries is to furnish students a considerable num- 
per of editions of Greek authors, the notes of 
which shall be sound and practical, and present 
the best results of recent research and criticism. 
Tv this end the volumes of the series will be 
based upon recent German editions, the notes 
of which will be translated into English with 
more or less freedom. The plan admits addi- 
tions, substitutions, and omissions, but always 
in such way as to indicate what part of each 
volume is due to the American editor. The 
notes will be on the same page with the text, 
but there will also be a separate edition of the 
text in solid pages without notes. The vol- 
umes of the series will be bound in paper, 
but will be securely sewed, and have their 
leaves cut. The series will include the follow- 
ing volumes, which are in preparation: 


AEischylus, Persians ; by T. D. Seymour, A.M., 
professor of Greek in Yale College. 

—— Prometheus; by F. D. Allen, Ph.D. 
professor of Classical Philology in Harvard 
University. 

Aristophanes, Clouds ; by M. W. Humphreys, 
Ph.D., prof. of Greek in Vanderbilt Univ. 

Knights; by W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., 
Eliot professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
vard University. 

Euripides, Bacchae ; by I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., 
professor of Greek in Trinity College. 

—— Iphigenia in Tauris; by Isaac Flagg, 
Pb.D., professor of Greek in Cornell Univ. 

Herodotus ; Books I., IL, and VIL, by J. W. 
White; Books V. and VL, by T. S. Bet- 
tens, A.M. 

Homer, Odyssey ; Books I.-VI., by L. R. 
Packard; Books VII.-XIL., by B. Perrin, 
professor of Greek in Western Reserve 
College. Iliad; Books I-VI., by J. G. 
Crosswell, A.D., tutor in Greek and Latin 
in Harvard University. 

Lucian, Selections; by R. TP. Keep, Ph.D., 
Classical master in Williston Seminary. 
Lysias, Selected Orations ; by L. Dyer, B.A. 

(Oxon), tutor in Greek in Harvard Univ. 

Plato, Apology and Crito ; by L. Dyer. 

Plutarch, Selected Lives ; by T. D. Seymour. 

Sophocles, Antigone ; by M. L. D’Ooge, Ph.D., 
professor of Greek in Univ. of Michigan. 

Thucydides ; Book L., by C. D. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon), professor iu Johns Hopkins Univ. ; 
Books VI. and VIL., by J. W. White. 

Xenophon Hellencia; by Irving J. Manatt, 
Ph.D., professor of Greek in Marietta Coll, 

Memorabilia; by W. G. Frost, A.M., 

protessor of Greek in Oberlin College. 














The Literary 
Revolution. 


To keep in good humor the people who delight 
Ingood books; to wake up the slow ksellers who 
are inclined to go to sleep in the summer, instead of, 
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(HaRLES Scripnen’s Sons’ 


New Publications. 


—————2e—______. 


I, 


WOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MOD- 
ERN HOMES. 


By Constance CARY HARRISON. One volume, 8vo. 
Richly bound in illuminated cloth, with numerous 
illustrations and five Colored Plates, from designs 
by Samuel Coleman, Rosina Emmet, George Gib- 
son, and others. Price, 82.00. 


Mrs. Harrison’s book combines a discussion of the 
potengney of design and decoration, practical chapters 
on embroidery, painting on silk pod china, etc., with 
most helpful hints as to the domestic manufacture of 
many ojects of use and beauty in house-furnishing, and 
also suggestions for the arrangement and decoration 
ol angen d in the details of screens, portiéres, the mantel- 

» ete. 


“ Altogether the most complete book on the matter 
treated of yet published.”—New Haven Register. 


“Mrs. Harrison’s book is one of the very few books 
on household art which can be unreservedly com- 
mended.”—New York World. 


“Constance Cary Harrison’s bodk on “ Woman’s 
Handiwork in Modern Homes” is the best thing out in 
this country on the particular subject of art with the 
needle and the brush which is now so much studied.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Il. 
Professor Mivart’s Great Work on the Vertebrates. 


THE CAT. 


An Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, 
especially Mammals. Ry St. GEORGE MIVART. 
200 Lilus. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 600 pp. $3.50. 


“ The subject is discussed in a thoroughly scientific, 
and, at the same time, in a pleasing and popular man- 
ner, and the volume will be of use, not only to — 
ners in zodlogy, but to advanced students. . . . e 
can cordially recommend it, not only for use as a text- 
book, but as a medium for the enjoyment of some 
pleasant hours, and as inciting to active and fruitfal 
reflection. Much a and suggestive informa- 
tion is conveyed even in the form of incidental re- 
marks and notes, as, for example, with the regard to 


Publishers. 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopedia 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings. 


Planned by HORACE GREELEY. 


Editers-in-Chief : 
FREDK. A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Columbia College, New York. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, PuH.D., LL. D., Prof. of Geology 
and Physical Geography, College of N. J. 

Kt has 31 Eminent Department Editors, 
and 2,000 Contributors from All Parts of the World. 

** JOHNSON’S.—better in quality, more in quantify, 
and half the price of Appletons’,—is THE BEST.”’"—REV. 
Dr. KEELER. 

Complete in FOUR and EIGHT volumes. 
THOUSANDS or HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
‘Authority for the next half century.”—CHARLES 

FRANCIS ADAMS, LL.D. + 
‘* By far the best.”—ALEx. H. STEPHENS, LL.D. 

“ The best we have.””—WENDELL PHILLIPS, LL.D, 

“ The encomiums are just.”"—Ezra ABBOT, LL.D. 

“Tt is a peerless work.” —J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 

“ Nothing superior to it."—Joun G. WHITTIER. 

“Comprehensive, compact, and correct.’-—ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP, LL.D. 

For Circulars or terms to Agents, address 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Just Publish-d, 
THE CRAPHIC SYSTEM OF 


Practical Penmanship, 
COMPLETE IN SIX NUMBERS. 


This series has a patent reversible feature which is 
of marked advantage where double desks are used. 
The copies are clear, bold, and handsome. Samples by 
mail, 10c.each, A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

319d 42 Bond Street, New York. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 ets, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
No.1, Sugar. By W. J. Roure, A.M. 
No. 2, The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 
No.3. The _— Language. By W.J. Roure, A.M. 
. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Linco.y. 
The Employment of Time. By CuAs. SuMNER. 
The Sun as a Worker. by. W.J. R°OLFE, A.M, 
About Combustion. By W. J. Roure, A. M. 


LEE & SHEZXPARD, Publishers, Bonron. 
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ratiopale of the play of the cat with a captured e.”” 
aan? Theo. Gall, of the Smithsonian Inst., in “The 
itic.”’ 





II. 
TURKISH LIFE IN WAR-TIME. 
By Henry O. Dwicut. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ This book is the most vivid and faithful sketch of 
Turkish character that we have everseen. . . . It 
is mainly a series of interesting notes and sketches, 
giving those little details of life and thought from day 
to day, in a time of great excitement, which are so 
essential in order to gain an accurate knowledge of 
any people,.”’— The Nation. 





IV. 
THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. 


By Prof. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, 


with maps. $1.00. 


“Itis in fact, specially designed for popular use, as 
a condensed and perfectly intellectual statement of the 
essential things known eee the origin of the 
first historic civilizations of the world; and to show 
that these corroborate first the Biblical Chronology, 
and second the Mosaic Genealogies so far as they can 
be understood.”’— Christian Intelligencer. 





Vv 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF 
GENESIS. 


By the late GxoRGE SmirH. Newedition. Edited, 
Revised, and Corrected by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol.,8vo. $3.00. 


“The new edition of the late George Smith’s ‘ The 

Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ which has been pre- 
ared by no less petent a scholar than Prof. A. H. 
ayce, is in effect a new work.’’—Kvening Post. 








Vi 


DAB KINZER. 


A Story of a Growing Boy. By WILLIAM O. Strop- 
DARD. li vol., i2mo, $1.00. 


“The book is enlivened with a racy and genuine 
humor. It is, moreover, notably healthy in its tone, and 
in every way is just the thing for boys.” —Philadelphia 
North American. 





IG ~ These books are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price, by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, 
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THE BEST BIBLE BELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESHARCH. 

With LiJas. and Maps. 
By A. C. Morrow. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. With steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Maps! Maps! Maps! 
Of Every Style, for Schools of Every Grade. 


POLITICAL MAPS, REFERENCE MAPS, 
PHYSICAL MAPS, CLASSICAL MAPS, 
OUTLINE MAPS, RELIEF MAPS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Write us at once, if your School needs furnishing. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 312 


Stationery ana 
Engraving 
Department. 


Engraved Invitations of all kinds for 


COLLEGE, CLASS, and SOCIETY 


requirements, executed in the most approved style 
and at moderate prices. 











ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


for any work, and any needed information freely 
given. 


Correspondence Invited. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
812 Breadway, near Lith Street, 
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Clo , $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. les 





HOW 


National Subscription Agency 


Oldest of the kind in the U.S 
|} Order all Perr LS Ameri 
TO land Foreign, at CLus Rares. Send 
| stump for complete Catalogue. Teach 
| @rs supplied with Kooks, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


A full line of ScuEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


| GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 


| 1344 Bromfield St,, boston, Mass, 





W. T. Hagris, LL.D. 


°° Will make itself a neceasityu to ail imterested 
in education,’’—Mo. RePUBLICAN, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 


Vol. EEE., ISSi, uow Heady. 


** A valuable work.’ 


Containing descriptions of all Educational Institutions 
of every kind throughout the United States,— more 
than 3,200 in all. 

Also full list of EDUCATIONAL PFRIODICALS, direc 
tory of STATE SCHOOL OFfricEnrs, ynopsis of PuBLi 
SCHOOL System, &c, 

SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF ws. 

c. H. EVANS & ©@O,, 
POLYTECHNIC BUILDING, 
319 h ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DR. SCHAFI = 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume compared with any other recent Die- 
tionary, is relatively the 
Latest, Largest, Hest. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 
Handsomely bound ip Cloth, price only 82.50, Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25. ‘Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full bound Turkey, §4,00. 

Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SOCHOOE, UNION, 
Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street, 


Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
New York: 8S and 10 Rible House. 


The Three Successes of the Year 


oe 
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Fourth Edition Now 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


> j 
Ree ady, 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADR, 
Editor of Good Ti 
Cor tainiy g Dialogues, Speeches, Motion ! gs, Tab- 
ax, (berades, Blackboard Exerciv#ses, Juy ile Com- 
edics, & for Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juven Nome Entertainments 


1 iume. i6meo. Boards, Price, 50 cts, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. 
Author of Children’ Ho 

Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tu 
Blackboard Exercises, & 
Common, Grammar, and High Schor 


1 volume. iémo. Boards. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


By MRs. Lot ish POLLO kK, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washiv 


B. Cc. Bi 


sADI 


irnde 4, 


c., adapted in the 


Price, 50 cts. 


tom, D.C. 


e, 50 ets. 


1 Volume. iémo. Boards, Prik 
«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage- paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. VOUNG & Ce@., 

13 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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"ATTENTION, SUNDAY - SCHOOLS ! 


48 pages of the richest gems of 8.8. Songs 
have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular S. 8S. Singing Book 


MORNING =: 


Memtiosent! 
\ErPRICE UNCHANGED. ; 4% i si | 
$30 per 100; ty } 
$3.60 per doz, x ad. 
This places it FAR ABOVE all others ln t 


and quality of both WorDS and Must 
It ts printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOURTH LARGER 
Than those of any other 8. S. Sinyi kes. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adoy ANY 
other book before examining the 
MORNING LIGHT. 
The addition ALONE is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen pages free, DON’T FAIL" IND US BS 
crs and receive by return mail a sample copy of this 
MOST SUPERION BOOK. 

THE ROOT & SONS MUSIC COMPANY, 

314m CHICAGO, IL! 


eiest 
Velodios! 
Richest 


© quantity 


—_ + 





tiv 


A WEEK, $122 day at homeeasily macs pati 
$72 outfit free. AddressTrre & Co., Augusta, 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ School Readers. 
Appletons’ Arithmetics. 
uackenbeos’s Histories. 
tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Cepy-Beoeks (Slid Copies). 
Primary ———— (Sliding Copies). 
VYoumans’s mistry. 
Yeoeumane’s Beotanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School 
department of study, 
terms made for first and regular cuppilen. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. 
Send for “‘ Educational Notes.’ 


1, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley ~ 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 


WHICH ARE: 

Appletons’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art ef Schoo! Mavagement, 

Ballard’s Pieces te 8S . 

Ballard’s Words, and Weord-Writer. 
ERte., Kte., Etc. 


Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
Liberal 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





A.S. BARNES & CO.|" 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Compriaing over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Standard Library Books, 


Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 





ey Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, SEW YORK. 
General Ageni for New England, 
i. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield S., Beston. 
MITCHELL'S 2" 
mounted on 
NEW aS 
Now ready. 


ixgeaeies 0. OUTLINE 


With Key. 
AND e 


THE NEW wei Xin 
AMERICAN: ©i\:i 
»p'ae. READING 

i k 

Lean CHARTS. 


and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., | Philada. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 734 #ro: 


“734 Breatwas, 
PUBLISH 








NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’1 Beaders; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 


giusehison’s 


J. D. wittiaMs, 4 Agt., ABRAM EROWK, 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


46 Madison St., Chicago. Boston, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bremfield St., BOSTON, 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Franois W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


2 Specimen copies 20 cemts each. 
6. BE. BEEDE, Dabaque, [a.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., dots. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 








Publishers, 811 Arch St. Phila. 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, . - & .60 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS, oii te 1.25 


e extensive use of the Manual in Schools and col- 
is the best evidence of ite excellence as a drill- 


ay 
book. It is brief, comprehensive, practical, and cheap; Gree 


and ——~ proof of its merits is to be found in its very 

endorsement by teachers of elocution, and by 

Tending educators throughout the country. Examina 
copies mailed on receipt of two-thirds price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 
19 and [21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Centary, 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of 84.90. 


——————— 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Sundents docanalaen: 

ton’s a 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
414 Milk Street, Beston. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 


KNIGHT, ADAMS & C@., 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Pranklin 8q., NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. 
Twenty-two Volames Now Ready. 

The Messner “ Venice.—Julius Czesar.— The Tem- 

t. — ar 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part IIl.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 

—All’s Well that Ends Well. 

From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
“* Shakespeare’s ‘ Centurie of Praise, “Bc. — “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
_ will seem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which ours belong, 
80 seeengnonry © good as yoursare.” Please send for 
Circulars “STOCKIN. A Es for New Eng., 

310 -e Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Aspestoan Foes. Aver ma eae from the works of Long- 





fellow hy perp Sagas Emerson. 

With hivgraphie 1émo $1.25. 
AMERIE ‘PosK. pyre volum 

“ Amer’ Selections from the oo or 


Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean, merson. With Tatroduction and 
Notes, making it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYWRBICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Henry Canor LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
thebest ballads and lyrics in English and American 
li ure. Hardly any striking ng poe m of these classes, 
_— “ Chevy Chase” to * onderfual —— 
=! ’ is omitted from thts be book, which is ey 
pm fe for use in schools and the family ci rele.$ 
Andrews’ Latin 


arn’ ie Mectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Murdock’s Yooat Culture’ $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


, JONES BROTHERS & CO., . 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
midpacss Gram, School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
cademic Hist. of the U. S. 


Ridpath’s A ° 
Milne’s Inductive Arith 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


Colburn’s inte 











CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. _ 
MA -& 00.8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS. 





fiaxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph asoe?> $1.10 
4ivihie ve Lessons i pyaical 4.10 
lem. Chem try, 5.10 


if 

Jones’ Junior 7 Ad of Pr. Dmemniossy, -70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessousin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Kiem. Lessens in Astronomy, i 25 


Educational Catalogue 
154 az 22 Bond 3 Sirect, w York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Payren, Dunten & Scribuer’s ale Boeks. 


Bismaaces graded oS Feat Spee 








PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. REW YORE. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. hingt 
ROYSE’S American Literature. ae % 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, CHICARO, 








my ots furuloher. Corre Correspondence selicited. 
General Ni 
ite - 8, MANSON, & Bromfield Bt, Boston, 


Ill, — Richard il. — Richard III. —| 


Series. 
Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50.| Raa 


J. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00.1 Publishers 
HILADELP 
Invite tteatada to o oa by te g Educational Works 


pu 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 as 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 








Adams’s Improved Arithme “y, - « §$ .65 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Sne i), 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, e 

Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 


Preston’s Bookk — ior 

Scott’s Manual of Uni States Fist Stee 55 
Scott’s Review History of the United tes, 0 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 1.65 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 





BBme, CRGMB. 0 oc cvcccvcerccccccscecseseees $1:75. 
Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of 7 Drawing 
prepared for pate schools ¥. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of lee te in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural voy 3! Series. For schools 
and f, es. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and poke! or instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1554s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 








PUBLISH 


Hart’s German Classics for Studen 

(4 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series po Atlases (1 vols.), ss to $25 
The Elemen Science (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 


Putnam’s tet gg Progress. Enlarged 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. i +4 
Brackett’s for and Schoo 1.28 
Putnam’s ‘art and-books. 5 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 4 Schools, 1.60 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 9 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus oe Se. —~ 1.26 
Day?’s P sychology, Ethics, sthetics, and Logic 


Bturtevant’s conomics, 1.78 


Bascom’s Mancat Science, English Literatu 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theoloy 1 ‘36 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ff fus. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen es, mailed o 
a—= = application 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westianke’s How to Write Letters. 
+| Westianke’s Common School Literature. 
Lloeyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
b’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 








303 eow 





SORIBNER’S 80N8’ 
Educational Pr Publications. 


Guyot’s New raphies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
renee Physics, 
‘enney’s Zoologies, 


and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


»ePor information and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 


or 
LLIAM F. WHITTEMORE 
ais New-England Agent, 
180 23 Miawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A. 8. HiGGrns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EROONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 





50 Specimen Copy, 65 pp.» by mail, 15 ets. 5 per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By Manesess maegvenes — ¥ 
Full of practical, helpful instruction suggestion 
as to the Lest methods oe Sa most 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. nal Reader. 
it) Second “oe “ Ty Fou “ 


“e “ a iy 


eo Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith, 

A New Elementary Speller.—Buck walter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. “ 

unglison’s New School "Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Phi — hy. 
pene , a Lot tH 
8 
*s Blowpl ‘Anal — New Edition. 

Bisis Bhetor! t C3 7 Revised. ere a Algebra. 
sharpless’ a ehete an onome 
et ‘teom A New Kevised Eaition. 
fhompson’s Politica ey 
ireeley’s Political Econo 
Dickens’ Child’s History mor England. 


er Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Have Just Published 
sRapeyar’e EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
bining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
is : ed for primary schools. 
T Il, has well-graded mental and written exam- 
Rs in the essential sub . It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 
mar-school le. It leads up to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the Pu — a knowledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for oeienss | 
Parts I. and II. are élso published separately 
Bradbury’s Katon’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the THOMAS we one “ 


ent 
499 70 Mtetropolite, Block, *Chlongo. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

BRIGG@’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT- OF MEOHANIOS. 12mo,cl. 1.50 
PETON’S CHINA P G. (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8yo, cl. 2.50 

eres MGURE OF Lah SATS. An intro- 
we pean cape 1,50 

STEEL “ON “THE DISEASES OF. THE ‘Oi. (A Text- 
book.) oro Pace cloth. 6.06 
-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 





practical Grammar.—Raub. 





24am 








pares MANUAL peeeuees 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
LER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10,00 
FRESENIUS UANTI ANTATIVE ANALYSIS. New 


revised tana a _ new A gm 8vo,cl. 6.00 
RICKETT’S ASS G. 8vo, ¢ - 
——s PROJECTION BRAWINe,. 


santews Oat loth. - - I. 
RICE 2 & JOHN N’S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1,50 








Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holme Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 











1,250,000 


MOoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are th 
the Frag ere, and the best Readers blished 


RR aden Hgts tere 


ey contain selections from the writings e 
dred Co) standard authors, aoe 
better and more profusely illustrated than 


hey are embellished with engravings, all new 
by 60 of the best artiste in Amorics sabes. 
@ modern methods of of teaching. 
The 
highest tpieor'thy’ Soke ane P ee ae 








McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,250,000 

Price. Samp. td 
McGuffey’s Revised cange, Teneo. 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 17 
Second Reader, - «© «a, 2 
Third Reader, a ence 48 


Fourth Reader, o. - ae SO 
Pifth Reader, - Pp % 45 vr 
Sixth Reader, = «. « @ 8&9 
8s - - - - 10 17 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Hngiand Agent, 
Neo, § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, ASG, 


Gincinnati and Now York. 


Soe am oo Gee at Oe 
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